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PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY 
Free  agency  is  source  of  soul's  progress. 


REMEMBER 


##■ 


Among  our  immediate  obligations  is 
the  preservation  of  individual  liberty. 
Freedom  of  choice  is  more  to  be  treasured 
than  any  possession  earth  can  give. 


By  President  David  O.  McKay 


Remember,  my  brethren,  .  .  .  ye  are  free;  ye  are 
permitted  to  act  for  yourselves;  for  behold,  God  hath 
given  unto  you  a  knowledge  and  he  hath  made  you  free. 

—Helaman  14:30. 

NEXT  to  the  bestowal  of  life  itself,  the  right  to 
direct  that  life  is  God's  greatest  gift  to  man. 
Among  the  immediate  obhgations  and  duties  resting 
upon  members  of  the  Church  today  and  one  of  the 
most  urgent  and  pressing  for  attention  and  action  of 
all  liberty-loving  people,  is  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Freedom  of  choice  is  more  to  be  treas- 
ured than  any  possession  earth  can  give.  It  is  inherent 
in  the  spirit  of  man.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  this  most 
precious  of  all  life's  endowments  —  the  gift  of  free 
agency:    man's  inherited  and  inalienable  right. 

Free  agency  is  the  impelling  source  of  the  soul's 
progress.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  that  man  be- 
comes like  Him.  In  order  for  man  to  achieve  this,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Creator  first  to  make  him  free. 
"Personal  liberty,"  says  Bulwer-Lytton,  "is  the  para- 
mount essential  to  human  dignity  and  human  happi- 
ness." 

References  in  the  scriptures  show  that  this  principle 
is  (1)  essential  to  man's  salvation;  and,  (2)  may  become 
a  measuring  rod  by  which  the  actions  of  men,  or  or- 
ganizations, or  nations,  may  be  judged. 

For  the  edrth  is  full,  and  there  is  eriough  and  to  spare; 
yea,  I  prepared  all  things,  and  have  given  unto  the 
children  of  men  to  be  agents  unto  themselves. 

Behold,  here  is  the  agency  of  man,  and  here  is  the 
condemnation  of  man;  because  that  which  was  from  the 
beginning  is  plainly  manifest  unto  them,  and  they  receive 
not  the  light. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  right  that  any  man  should  be  in 
bondage  one  to   another.    And  for  this  purpose  have  I 


*For  Course  9,  lesson  of  October  18,  "Moroni  and  the  Title  of  Liber- 
ty"; and  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  November  15,  "Free  Agency."  Also,  of 
general  interest  to  all  Gospel  teachers. 


estabhshed  the  Constitution  of  this  land,  by  the  hands 
of  wise  men  whom  I  raised  up  unto  this  very  purpose, 
and  redeemed  the  land  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  ( Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  104:17;  93:31;  101:79,  80.) 

Again, 

My  independence  is  sacred  to  me  —  it  is  a  portion 
of  that  same  Deity  that  rules  in  the  heavens.  There  is 
not  a  being  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  who  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  who  stands  erect  and  is  organized  as 
God  is,  that  would  be  deprived  of  the  free  exercise  of 
his  agency  so  far  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  others' 
rights,  save  by  good  advice  and  a  good  example.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  faith  is  an  essential  principle  to 
progress  —  not  only  spiritual  progress,  but  to  all  prog- 
ress. But  next  to  faith  as  an  essential  to  man's  ad- 
vancement is  free  agency. 

The  history  of  the  world  with  all  its  contention 
and  strife  is  largely  an  account  of  man's  effort  to  free 
himself  from  bondage  and  usurpation,  or  to  retain  the 
freedom  he  already  possessed. 

The  Magna  Carta,  signed  by  King  John  at  Runny- 
•mede,  June  15,  1215,  was  an  expression  of  freedom- 
loving  men  against  a  usurping  king.  It  was  a  guarantee 
of  civil  and  personal  liberty.  These  guarantees  later 
found  fuller  and  complete  expression  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  the  principle  of  free  agency,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  right  and 
wrong  system  of  government.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell 
when  an  organization  transcends  its  bounds  and  be- 
comes despotic. 

To  live  in  a  land  in  which  each  individual  has  the 
right  to  life  and  liberty  is  a  glorious  privilege. 

If  any  man  in  this  country  prefers  a  government 
ruled  by  a  dictator,  he  should  go  where  the  dictator 

iFrom  Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  selected  and  arranged  by  John 
A.  Widtsoe,  1925  edition;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah- 
page  95. 
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rules;  but  here  in  the  United  States  of  America  the 
people  believe  in  a  government  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
declared,  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."^ 

It  is  well  ever  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  | 
state  exists  for  the  individual;  not  the  individual  for 
the  state.   Jesus  sought  to  perfect  society  by  perfecting 
the   individual,    and   only    by   the   exercising   of  free 
agency  can  the  individual  even  approach  perfection. 

Man's  free  agency  is  an  eternal  principle  of  prog- 
ress, and  any  form  of  government  that  curtails  or 
inhibits  its  free  exercise  is  wrong.  When  a  man  uses 
this  God-given  right  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
another,  he  commits  a  wrong.  Liberty  becomes  license, 
and  the  man  a  transgressor.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
state  to  curtail  the  violator,  and  to  protect  the  violated. 

Freedom  of  the  will  and  the  responsibility  associ- 
ated with  it  are  fundamental  aspects  of  Jesus'  teachings. 
Throughout  his  ministry  He  emphasized  the  worth  of 
the  individual  and  exemplified  what  is  now  expressed 
in  modern  revelation  as  the  work  and  glory  of  God  — 
"to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of 
man."  (Moses  1:39.)  Only  through  the  divine  gift  of 
soul  freedom  is  such  progress  possible. 

Force,  on  the  other  hand,  emanates  from  Lucifer 
himself.  Even  in  man's  pre-existent  state  Satan  sought 
power  to  compel  the  human  family  to  do  his  will  by 
suggesting  that  the  free  agency  of  man  be  inoperative. 
If  his  plan  had  been  accepted,  human  beings  would 
have  become  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator, 
and  the  purpose  of  man's  coming  to  earth  would  have 


been  frustrated.  Satan's  proposed  system  of  govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  rejected,  and  the  principle  of 
free  agency  established  in  its  place. 

Force  rules  in  parts  of  the  world  today;  conse- 
quently, our  government  must  keep  armies  abroad,  build 
navies  and  air  squadrons,  create  atom  bombs  to  protect 
itself  from  threatened  aggression  of  a  nation  which 
seems  to  listen  to  no  other  appeal  but  compulsion. 

Force  and  compulsion  will  never  establish  the  ideal 
society.  This  can  come  only  by  a  transformation  within 
the  individual  soul  —  "A  life  redeemed  from  sin  and 
brought  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will."  Instead 
of  selfishness,  men  must  be  willing  to  dedicate  their 
ability,  their  possessions,  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  if 
necessary,  and  their  sacred  honor  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  ills  of  mankind.  Hate  must  be  supplanted  by 
sympathy  and  forbearance.  Peace  and  true  prosperity 
can  come  only  by  confirming  our  lives  to  the  law  of  love. 

No  greater  immediate  responsibility  rests  upon 
members  of  the  Church,  upon  all  citizens  of  this  repub- 
lic and  of  neighboring  republics,  than  to  protect  the 
freedom  vouchsafed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  these  days  of  uncertainty  and  unrest,  liberty- 
loving  people's  greatest  responsibility  and  paramount 
duty  is  to  preserve  and  proclaim  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  his  relationship  to  Deity  and  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  —  only  thus  will  mankind  find  peace  and  happi- 


ness. 


^From    Abraham    Lincoln's    address    delivered    at    the    battlefield    of 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  19,  1863. 


God  enlighten  our  minds  to  comprehend  our  re- 
sponsibility, to  proclaim  the  truth  and  maintain  freedom 
throughout  the  world! 
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THE    INSTRUCTOR 


With  the  Courage  of  Helaman  5  Sons 


Exceitpts   from    the   address   delivered    by    Pres. 
Stephen  L  Richards  at  the  dedication  of  Helaman 
Halls   on    the   Brlgham    Young    University    cam- 
pus, Nov.  7,  1958. 


HELAMAN  WITH  HIS  2,000  YOUTH 

And  they  entered  into  a  covenant  to  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Nephites,  yea,  to  protect  the  land  unto  the 
laying  down  of  their  lives;  yea,  even  they  covenanted  that 
they  never  would  give  up  their  liberty,  hut  they  would 
fight  in  all  cases  to  protect  the  Nephites  and  themselves 
from  bondage. 

Now  behold,  there  were  two  thousand  of  those  young 
men,  who  entered  into  this  covenant  and  took  their 
weapons  of  war  to  defend  their  country. 

And  now  behold,  as  they  never  had  hitherto  been 
a  disadvantage  to  the  Nephites,  they  became  now  at  this 
period  of  time  also  a  great  support;  for  they  took  their 
weapons  of  war,  and  they  would  that  Helaman  should 
be  their  leader. 

And  they  were  all  young  men,  and  they  were  exceed- 
ingly valiant  for  courage,  and  also  for  strength  and 
activity;  but  behold,  this  was  not  all— they  were  men 
who  were  true  at  all  times  in  whatsoever  thing  they  were 
entrusted. 

Yea,  they  were  men  of  truth  and  soberness,  for  they 
had  been  taught  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God 
and  to  walk  uprightly  before  him. 

And  now  it  came  to  pass  that  Helaman  did  march  at 
the  head  of  his  two  thousand  stripling  soldiers,  to  the 
support  of  the  people  in  the  borders  of  the  land  on  the 
south  by  the  west  sea.    (Alma  53:17-22.) 
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NOW  you  will  understand  why  the  name  for  these 
residence  halls  was  selected.  When  I  contem- 
plate the  advantages  accruing  to  those  who  shall  occupy 
these  beautiful  residences  during  college  careers  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  I  am  constrained  to  suggest 
that  every  man  who  is  granted  the  privilege  of  living 
within  the  halls  should  consider  himself  to  be  a  member 
of  the  "Society  of  Helaman,"  with  the  challenge  that 
he  will  so  conduct  his  life  as  to  be  worthy  of  place 
in  such  an  exalted  order.  The  constitution  of  this  society 
would  be  the  excerpts  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  which 
I  have  read  to  you. 

These  would  be  the  conditions  of  admission  into 
this  lofty  society: 

1.  Every  man  would  enter  "into  a  covenant"  with 
himself  "to  fight  for  the  liberty"  of  his  people, 
"to  protect  the  land  unto  the  laying  down  of  his 
life,"  to  "never  give  up  his  liberty,"  but  in  all 
cases  to  fight  for  it  and  protect  himself  and  his 
people  from  bondage. 

2.  Every  man  to  be  true  at  all  times  to  every  trust. 

3.  Every  man  to  be  "of  truth  and  soberness." 

4.  Every  man  to  "keep  the  commandments  of  God 
and  to  walk  uprightly  before  him." 

All  who  met  these  conditions  and  ideals  would  be 
worthy  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Helaman.  No 
man  ashamed  of  the  name  should  have  place  within 
the  order. 

The  weak  and  the  spineless,  without  self-control 
and  manhood,  would  be  ineligible.  I  would,  however, 
make  provision  for  repentance. 

As  the  years  pass,  generation  after  generation  of 
students  will  come  to  reside  in  the  delightful  living 
quarters  which  this  day  the  Restored  Church  of  our 
Lord  presents  to  the  university.  This  presentation  is 
made  possible  by  the  devotion  and  material  support 
of  the  members  of  the  Church.  The  tithing  of  the 
widows  and  the  contributions  of  rich  and  poor  alike 
have  laid  the  foundations,  builded  the  walls,  furnished 
and  adorned  the  buildings  for  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  all  who  shall  inhabit  them.  Let  this  never 
be  forgotten.  If  it  is  ever  remembered  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  gift,  the  donors  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

I  recall  the  words  attributed  to  Sir  Isaac  Walton, 
patron  saint  of  the  fishermen.  "God  has  two  dwellings: 
one  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful 
heart." 

This  is  what  I  ask  of  all  in  the  presentation  of  this 
great  and  beneficent  gift  to  the  University.  If  you 
are  truly  grateful,  all  that  is  desired  will  follow. 

«For  Course  15,  lesson  of  September  13,  "Moroni  Versus  Ammoron"; 
and  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  October  25,  "LDS  Social  Ideals." 
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365  ICE  CREAM 

CONES  OR 

A  BICYCLE... 


a 


choices^\  . 


66 O  O  you  want  a  bicycle?" 

j^  These  were  the  words  Bradley  Johnson  heard 
his  dad  say  just  as  plainly  as  the  sound  of  a  police  siren. 

"Well,  ril  tell  you  what  Til  do,  Brad:  You  keep 
the  snow  shoveled,  the  lawn  mowed  and  the  garage 
swept  out;  and  I'll  pay  you  ten  cents  a  day  for  a  year. 
That  will  buy  you  an  ice  cream  cone  every  day  or  a 
dandy  bike  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Now,  I  know  how 
you  like  ice  cream.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
cones  are  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  But  you'll  have  to  make 
a  choice  —  a  cone  a  day  for  a  year  or  a  bicycle.  You 
decide.    It's  your  money." 

Choices!  Decisions!  Everybody  has  to  make  them 
—  you  and  I  and  everybody  —  because  decisions  are 
what  life  is  made  of;  and  more  often  than  not  our 
choices  must  be  made  between  temporary  satisfactions 
and  values  that  are  "long-term"  and  lasting. 

Take  Ammon  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  for  instance: 
He  had  to  choose  between  becoming  a  king  or  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  He  had  to  decide  which  in  the  long 
run  would  bring  the  greatest  joy  and  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  others. 

Or  how  about  Gilbert  Tobler,  one  of  the  nation's 
top  football  linemen  in  1949  and  a  university  pre-med- 
ical  student?  He  had  to  decide  between  accepting  a 
professional  contract  with  the  famous  Detroit  Lions, 
which  included  an  offer  to  pay  for  his  medical  educa- 
tion, or  a  Church  mission  to  South  Africa.   He  elected 

*For  Course  9,  lesson  of  September  6,  "Ammon,  Who  Converted  a 
King";  for  Course  13,  September  27,  "Helps  to  Safety  and  Happiness," 
and  November  22,  "Responsibility";  and  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  "Free  Agency." 


to  carry  the  ball  for  the  Church  —  a  "long-run"  decision. 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  happened  to  Marion 
Prober t,  All- American  high  school  end  several  years 
ago  and  another  "pre-med"  student.  He  received  sev- 
eral outstanding  offers  from  leading  universities  with 
promises  to  help  him  get  through  medical  school.  But 
Elder  Matthew  Cowley  advised  him  to  go  to  Brigham. 
Young  University.  From  the  standpoint  of  fame  or 
fortune  it  was  a  tough  decision,  but  it  paid  off  in  the 
long  run.  Marion  brought  honor  to  himself  and  to  the 
Church  university.  His  subsequent  application  for 
medical  study  at  other  universities  was  accepted  by 
Stanford,  Pennsylvania  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versities. 

John  Willis,  back  in  1953,  passed  his  pre-entrance 
exams  and  was  all  set  for  an  appointment  to  West 
Point  —  a  wonderful  dream  come  true.  Then  his  bishop 
offered  him  an  opportunity  to  go  on  a  mission.  West 
Point  or  a  mission?  It  took  John  a  week  to  decide. 
He  fasted  and  prayed  and  then  accepted  the  mission 
call. 

Renate  Kuehne,  senior  at  West  High  in  1958,  took 
the  state  championship  in  the  "I  Speak  for  Democracy" 
oratorical  contest.  As  a  state  winner,  she  was  eligible 
for  national  speech  competition  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Renate  spoke  with  a  heavy  accent,  however,  and  need- 
ed special  training.  This  meant  many  early  morning 
practice  sessions  with  her  speech  teacher,  and  Renate 
faced  a  conflict.  She  had  an  early  morning  seminary 
class.  The  speech  instructor  gave  her  an  ultimatum  — 
"Seminary  or  Washington,   D.  C.    It   can't  be  both." 
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"decisions^\  .  .  that  is  what  life  is  made  of" 


By  Daniel  A.  Keeler 


Renate  made  a  decision.  She  kept  going  to  seminary. 
She  worked  and  prayed  hard,  and  the  Lord  blessed  her. 
She  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  anyway  and  gave  a 
great  performance,  placing  among  the  twelve  national 
winners. 

Martha  Larson  of  Provo  was  about  to  take  an  Eng- 
lish exam.  She  was  poorly  prepared.  She  had  all  of  her 
study  sheets  and  exam  answers  in  her  purse.  Her  Eng- 
lish teacher  sent  her  into  a  room  by  herself  to  take 
the  test.  Martha  had  a  "golden"  opportunity  to  cheat 
without  getting  caught.  Again  a  choice  —  to  cheat  or 
to  fall.  Martha  decided.  She  failed  the  exam,  but  she 
had  not  failed  herself. 

^Jeannine  Harris,  16,  had  to  answer  this  question 
for  herself:  "Will  taking  seminary  Interfere  with  my 
grade  average  at  school?  Or  if  I  get  an  "A"  first  In  the 
Lord's  school,  will  everything  else  turn  out  for  the 
best?"  For  Jeannine  it  did.  "Seminary,"  she  said  later, 
"has  given  me  a  greater  testimony,  higher  ideals,  clear- 
er ideas  on  life,  happiness  and  —  I  honestly  believe  — 
better  grades  in  school." 

^Helen  Stout,  15,  was  selected  from  among  many 
girls  to  work  in  the  student  store.  It  was  both  an  honor 
and  a  fine  position,  but  her  working  hours  came  at 
the  same  time  as  seminary.  She  decided  that  seminary 
was  her  "best  choice."  She  prayed  about  It.  The  Lord 
opened  up  the  way.  She  had  been  able  to  keep  the 
job  and  still  attend  seminary. 

^Paula  Drayton,  17,  Is  the  only  member  of  her 
family  to  join  the  Church.    She  is  editor  of  the  school 


paper  and  has  often  faced  the  temptation  to  cheat  on 
school  exams  in  order  to  get  a  higher  grade.  But  be- 
cause of  the  Influence  of  the  Church  and  seminary 
training,  she  has  stood  firm  In  her  decision  never  to 
cheat,  despite  the  temporary  "pressures"  for  a  higher 
grade. 

Mary  K.  lives  in  a  small  country  community.  She 
and  her  two  girl  friends  go  often  to  the  local  grocery 
store.  Sometimes  Mrs.  A.,  the  clerk,  is  in  a  back  room 
behind  the  store;  and,  except  for  the  girls,  the  store 
is  empty.  Twice  Mary's  friends  have  wanted  to  fill 
their  purses  with  candy  without  paying  for  It,  but 
Mary  has  talked  them  out  of  it.  "Which  is  best,"  she 
said,  "stolen  candy,  or  a  clear  conscience?" 

"Come  on,  Larry,  don't  be  a  sissy.  Nobody's  going 
to  see  you.  Come  on,  take  a  drag  —  It's  great  stuff!" 
Larry  wavered.  His  12-year-old  companions  would 
make  fun  of  him  if  he  didn't  try  a  puff.  He  reached 
out  to  take  the  cigaret.  Then  his  mind  chcked  sud- 
denly, and  he  remembered  what  his  dad  had  said: 
"Don't  ever  sacrifice  your  whole  future  to  a  moment 
of  weakness."  Larry  made  a  fast  decision  and  pulled 
back  his  hand.  "Sorry  boys,  but  I  never  touch  the 
stuff.    Too  much  like  our  back-yard  incinerator." 

Yes,  "decisions"  and  "choices."  Everybody  has  to 
make  them  —  the  false  or  the  real,  temporary  pleasure 
or  permanent  joy,  mediocrity  or  high  quality,  365  ice 
cream  cones  or  a  bicycle. 


^Students   at  the  Groveton  and  George   Washington   High   Schools  and 
members  of  Reed  A.  Benson's  seminary  class  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
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...  an  answer  to 

this  question  is  important 

to  the  mental  health 

of  an  individual 


TO  fully  answer  the  question,  "Why  am  I  here?" 
one  must  have  a  rather  complete  understanding 
of  the  Gospel  —  an  understanding  which  will  tell  him 
the  many  reasons  for  his  mortal  existence.  He  must 
understand  the  full  significance  of  pre-existence,  mortal 
life  with  the  relationship  of  man  to  man  and  man  to 
God,  the  concept  of  eternal  life,  temple  ordinances 
and  the  many  facets  of  Gospel  doctrine.  To  determine 
the  significance  of  the  answer  to  this  question  on  the 
mental  health  of  an  individual,  we  must  examine  the 
effect  which  the  Gospel  plan  has  on  the  emotional 
and  mental  experiences  of  each  person. 

In  past  years,  we  have  so  educated  ourselves  in 
the  problems  of  physical  health  and  hygiene  that  today 
the  average  twelve-year-old  child  knows  the  important 
rules  of  physical  hygiene  which,  if  kept,  can  aid  ma- 
terially in  the  likelihood  of  his  enjoying  good  health. 
However,  we  have  partially  neglected  the  principles 
of  mental  health,  which  are  of  equal  importance  to  the 
well  being  of  an  individual. 

Let  us  examine  sonie  principles  of  mental  hygiene 
and  apply  them  to  the  Gospel. 

Just  as  a  body  has  basic  physical  needs,  so  the 
mind  has  basic  emotional  needs  which,  if  not  met, 
will  produce  undesirable  consequences.  These  emo- 
tional needs  are  just  as  real,  just  as  concrete  and  just 
as  definable  as  the  physical  needs.  Within  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  can  be  found  the  potential  fulfill- 
ment of  many  emotional  needs. 

First,  most  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  basic  im- 
portance of  love  as  a  primary  emotional  need.  There 
must  be  an  unqualified  love  which  makes  the  individual 
feel  loved  and  accepted  regardless  of  what  he  is   or 


"For  Course  29,  lesson  of  September  13,  "Why  Is  Man  Here?" 


what  he  may  be  doing.  He  must  feel  that  he  is  loved 
whether  he  is  being  good  or  bad.  He  must  feel  that 
he  is  basically  lovable  whether  he  is  producing  to 
maximum  capacity  or  whether  he  is  failing  to  produce 
anything  at  all. 

Certainly,  if  one  really  understands  the  depth  of 
love  which  God  and  Christ  have  for  every  human 
being,  he  will  understand  that  this  is  truly  the  un- 
qualified love  which  he  has  always  needed.  A  Gospel 
scholar  knows  that  Christ  genuinely  loved  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  the  woman  taken  to  Him  in  adultery,  the 
rich  man  who  had  difficulty  parting  with  his  earthly 
possessions  and  each  small  child.  Jesus  had  the  same 
compassion,  understanding  and  desire  that  they  all 
be  happy. 

The  second  basic  emotional  need  which  most  of  us 
recognize  is  the  need  for  security.  Each  person  must 
know  that  he  can  anticipate  the  same  emotional  sup- 
port in  the  future  as  he  enjoys  today.  He  must  know 
that  he  can  depend  on  his  environment  and  those  on 
whom  he  leans  in  his  hour  of  need.  A  testimony  of 
the  Gospel  can  certainly  give  the  individual  this  sense 
of  security,  this  knowledge  that  is  an  answer  in  his 
hour  of  need,  this  constancy  of  the  fulfillment  of  his 
spiritual  and  physical  needs.  He  knows  that  the  prom- 
ises to  the  faithful  are  simply  the  fulfillment  of  eternal 
law. 

The  third  basic  emotional  need  to  which  all  man- 
kind falls  heir  is  the  need  to  belong.  In  the  Gospel 
one  develops  a  sense  of  belonging  which  is  far  greater 
than  any  gained  through  participation  in  temporary 
mortal  groups.  In  the  Latter-day  Saint  philosophy  of 
life  particularly,  one  becomes  aware  of  an  extremely 
important  membership  in  a  family  unit  which  spans 
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The  Gospel  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
can  aid  each  one  to  attain  peace  of  mind  and  emotional  health. 

many  generations  and  which  is  bound  by  spiritual 
bonds  undissolvable  by  death. 

In  his  mortal  life,  the  active  Church  member  has 
a  sense  of  belonging  which  makes  him  not  only  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  but  an  integral  part  of 
the  functioning  organization  in  which  all  members 
have  interdependent  relationships. 

The  fourth  emotional  need  which  we  must  consider 
in  order  to  better  understand  ourselves  is  the  need 
to  be  firmly  identified  with  one's  own  sex.  A  man 
needs  to  know  and  feel  that  he  is  adequately  mascu- 
line, and  a  woman  needs  to  know  and  feel  that  she  is 
adequately  feminine.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 


By  Harvey  P.  Wheelwright^  M.D., 
Psychiatrist 


greater  reinforcement  of  one's  sense  of  masculinity 
than  can  be  found  by  a  holder  of  the  priesthood  who 
has  been  given  authority  to  act  in  God's  name.  Such 
a  man  need  not  be  domineering  nor  brutal  nor  physi- 
cally powerful  in  order  to  feel  within  himself  that  he 
is  adequately  masculine,  for  he  has  been  commanded 
to  exercise  his  authority: 

.  .  .  only  by  persuasion,  by  long  suffering,  by  gentle- 
ness and  meekness,  and  by  love  unfeigned;  By  kindness, 
and  pure  knowledge,  which  shall  greatly  enlarge  the 
soul  without  hypocrisy  and  without  guile  —  Reproving 
betimes  with  sharpness,  when  moved  upon  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  then  showing  forth  afterwards  an  increase  of 
love  toward  him  whom  thou  hast  reproved,  lest  he 
esteem  thee  to  be  his  enemy;  That  he  may  know  that 
thy  faithfulness  is  stronger  than  the  cords  of  death. 
(Doctrine    and    Covenants    121:41-44.) 

A  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  her  role  of  femi- 
ninity glorified  in  the  Gospel  by  the  importance  of 
an  individual's  acquiring  a  mortal  body.  A  woman  has 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  giving  this  marvelous  gift 
to  the  eager  waiting  spirits  who  are  so  grateful  for 
this  function  which  only  she  can  perform.  In  addition, 
in  her  temple  marriage,  she  has  the  promise  of  eternal 
increase,  which  again  glorifies  her  to  the  point  that  no 
other  rehgious  philosophy  has  been  able  to  do.  To- 
gether, she  and  her  husband  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  fill  their  respective  roles. 

In  the  above  paragraphs  are  found  answers  to  some 
of  the  important  basic  emotional  needs  of  human  beings 
which,  if  met,  can  enhance  the  likelihood  of  that  per- 
son's maintaining  emotional  health  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  peace  of  mind  which  can  only  be  had  in  the 
restored  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  will  come  to  un- 
derstand clearly  why  he  is  here. 
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TH E    PRI ESTHOOD— a  call  to  serve' 


by  Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 


TO  bring  about  the  immortality  and  eternal  life 
of  man,  the  Lord  has  from  time  to  time  re-estab- 
lished the  Church  upon  the  earth.  We  gain  some  insight 
into  the  principle  of  power  and  authority  which  Jehovah 
has  delegated  to  man  from  reading  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price.  Man  needed  such  authority  to  represent  God 
and  assist  Him  in  the  saving  of  His  children.  The 
Lord  promised  that  His  name,  even  the  Priesthood  of 
the  Father,  would  be  known  in  the  earth  through 
Abraham  and  Noah  forever.  {Abraham  1:2,  3,  18,  19; 
2:8-11.) 

Paul,  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young  and  others 
taught  that  the  ministry  and  priesthood  which  the 
seed  of  Abraham  was  to  bear  to  all  nations  is  an  ever- 
lasting principle  by  which  all  things  were  created. 
The  Church  could  not  function  properly  in  helping  the 
Lord  accomplish  His  purposes  (giving  man  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  his  salvation)  unless  the  Holy 
Priesthood  were  bestowed  upon  men.  The  authority 
to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  to  bind  upon 
earth  what  the  Lord  would  recognize  as  bound  is  the 
priesthood  God  has  delegated  to  man  to  encourage, 
bless  and  support  His  children. 

To  the  Nephites  the  Savior  gave  that  power  and 
authority.  (3  Nep/ii  12:1.)  In  these  latter  days  we 
have  received  a  new  and  everlasting  covenant  that 
embodies  all  the  power  and  authority  to  seal  or  loose 
that  the  ancient  prophets  have  ever  held.  The  miracu- 
lous controlling  of  the  elements  by  Enoch,  Moses  and 
by  Jesus  Himself  stemmed  from  that  priesthood.  Peter, 
James  and  John,  who  held  the  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
ordained  and  confirmed  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  to  be  apostles  and  special  witnesses  of  Jesus 


»For  Course  27,  lesson  of  September  13,  "Priesthood-Divine  Authority 
of  the  Church";  and  for  Course  19,  lesson  of  July  12,  "Authority  m  the 
Ministry." 


Christ  and  the  First  and  Second  Elders  of  the  Church 
in  our  times.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  coming 
of  John  the  Baptist,  who  bestowed  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood on  these  brethren.  May  15,  1829.  Thus,  in  the 
year  before  the  Church  was  organized,  those  who 
were  to  establish  it  received  the  requisite  priesthood 
to  do  so.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  13;  18:9,  27;  20:2, 
3;  27:12;  84:28;  and  128:20.) 

Just  as  power  to  represent  God  was  given  to  the 
Church  of  the  apostolic  epoch  and  to  the  Church 
which  Christ  established  on  the  western  continent, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  restore  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  our  day,  that  same  priesthood  was  given  to 
Joseph  Smith  and  others.  Therefore,  the  Lord  will 
recognize  again  any  rite  or  ceremony  that  is  performed 
by  virtue  of  the  priesthood  delegated  by  Him  to  the 
men  who  represent  Him  in  spiritual  matters.  No  man 
can  call  himself  to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
He  must  be  called  of  God  through  authoritative  chan- 
nels if  his  ministrations  are  to  be  effective  and  recog- 
nized by  our  heavenly  Father.  In  a  revelation  to  the 
Church  in  1843,  Jesus  Christ  made  this  unmistakably 
clear.  {Hebrews  5:4.  The  Fifth  Article  of  Faith.  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  132:7-13.)  When  men  who  have 
no  right  to  do  so  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
nothing  but  confusion  can  result. 

When  men  receive  the  various  degrees  of  priest- 
hood, they  then  may  be  called  upon  to  render  service 
to  the  Church  by  virtue  of  the  authority  they  hold.  For 
instance,  a  priest  has  the  authority  to  baptize.  How- 
ever, he  is  not  free  to  baptize  any  person  unless  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  bishop  of  his  ward  or  the  president 
of  his  branch. 

An  elder  holds  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  and  has, 
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therefore,  the  right  to  lay  hands  upon  a  newly  baptized 
person  for  the  receipt  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  he  can- 
not appoint  himself  to  officiate  in  that  ceremony.  He 
must  be  directed  by  the  bishop  of  the  ward  or  the 
president  of  the  branch  in  which  the  ceremony  is  to 
take  place  and  to  be  recordjed. 

A  ward  bishop  directs  all  that  happens  to  the  mem- 
bership of  his  ward  because  he  holds  a  special  directing 
authority  over  all  such  matters.  A  mission  president 
holds  the  keys  of  the  priesthood  in  its  overall  functions 
in  his  mission.  In  a  branch,  the  branch  president  directs 
all  priesthood  assignments  in  his  branch.  This  type  of 
authority  is  spoken  of  as  keys  of  priesthood. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  between  holding 
an  office  in  the  priesthood  and  being  designated  to 
perform  specified  duties  that  only  a  man  who  holds 
the  appropriate  and  adequate  priesthood  would  be 
asked  to  perform. 

Various  persons  who  had  been  given  the  directing 
authority  to  carry  out  certain  assignments  in  previous 
dispensations  came  to  Joseph  Smith  to  deliver  all  the 
priesthood  keys  they  had  held,  for  all  such  keys  had 
to  be  restored  in  the  last  dispensation.  John  the  Baptist 
brought  the  Aaronic  Priesthood;  Peter,  James  and  John, 
the  Melchizedek  Priesthood.  Elias  brought  the  keys 
of  the  dispensation  of  Abraham;  Moses,  the  keys  of 
the  gathering  of  Israel;  and  Elijah,  the  keys  of  the 
sealing  power.   (Doctrine  and  Covenants  128:20,  21.) 

The  overall  power  of  directing  all  the  work  of  the 
Church  constitutes  the  keys  of  the  priesthood.  Only 
one  person  at  a  time  holds  these  keys  in  their  fullness. 
Before  any  priesthood-bearer  is  entitled  to  officiate  in 
his  office,  he  must  be  selected  and  directed  to  do  so  by 
virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  delegated  to  him. 


No  man  should  exercise  the  power  of  his  priesthood  for 
the  Church  except  by  appointment  of  those  called  to 
presiding  positions,  for  only  they  hold  the  keys  of 
the  priesthood.  No  man  has  the  authority  to  perform 
any  priesthood  rites  in  the  face  of  revocation  by  the 
authority  who  holds  the  keys  of  the  priesthood;  i.e., 
the  President  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ  it  is  the  people  who, 
under  God,  rule  the  Church.  While  the  Presidency 
of  the  Church  directly  or  indirectly  nominate  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Church,  ultimately  it  is  the  people's  sustain- 
ing vote  that  places  and  keeps  them  in  office.  This 
practice  of  cornmon  consent  is  used  to  sustain  even 
the  highest  officers  in  the  Church. 

Priesthood  is  not  given  to  a  man  merely  to  do  him 
honor.  It  is  essentially  a  call  to  service.  Holding  an 
office  in  the  priesthood  should  not  make  us  conceited 
or  proud,  but  should  rather  -lead  us  to  cultivate  humili- 
ty. We  receive  the  priesthood,  not  because  we  are 
important,  but  because  the  work  we  do  in  blessing  and 
helping  men  and  women  work  out  their  salvation  is 
important.  Every  man,  therefore,  should  learn  his 
duty,  prepare  for  the  service  he  is  to  render  and  act 
with  diligence  in  the  office  to  which  he  is  appointed. 
Priesthood-bearers  should  seek  to  understand  and  live 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
for  He  is  the  source  of  priesthood  power.  Only  thus 
can  we  show  the  world  what  it  means  to  love  God  and 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

No  feeling  of  compulsion,  no  degree  of  tyranny,  no 
trace  of  hypocrisy  should  accompany  our  ministrations. 
The  all-consuming  love  and  spirit  of  helpfulness  so 
often  exemplified  by  Jesus  Himself  should  characterize 
all  our  doing  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Priesthood. 
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For  every  day  prepare 

And  meet  them  ever  alike 
When  you   are  the  anvil,   bear; 

When   you   are   the    hammer,   strike. 
—Edward   Markham. 


By  Leland  E.  Andersonf 


ALL  teachers  of  religion  in  our  Church  have  one 
L  thing  in  common  and  in  their  favor:    they  are 
teaching  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

The  cross  on  Calvary  will  forever  bear  witness  of 
God's  love  in  the  upward  march  of  the  human  race. 
Every  child  of  our  Father  has  a  glorious  beginning. 
Not  only  is  he  fresh  from  the  presence  of  God,  but  he 
is  unencumbered  by  the  learning  of  men,  and  in  his 
veins  flows  the  life  and  light  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.    ■ 

The  life  of  Jesus  is  a  light  unto  men.  John  the 
Baptist  bore  witness  of  this  fact  by  declaring  that  Jesus 
is  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.  This,  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  was 
given  with  a  promise  that  as  many  as  received  Him, 
to  them  gave  He  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. 
What  a  reward!  What  a  potential!  What  sacred  clay 
the  teacher  has  in  his  hands!  The  entire  program  of 
our  Saviour  is  predicated  upon  our  help.  This  is  the 
great  risk  for  mankind  which  the  Saviour  took,  and  the 
same  from  which  Lucifer  shied  away. 

Alma,  who  fled  from  the  wickedness  of  the  court 
of  King  Noah  and  his  priests,  said  to  his  followers: 
"And  also  trust  no  one  to  be  your  teacher  nor  your 
minister,  except  he  be  a  man  of  God.  {Mosiah  23:14.) 
In  this  the  good  teacher  has  considerable  advantage, 
for  his  prayers  and  spirit  of  teaching  can  tap  the 
reservoir  of  blessings  which  the  Lord  has  to  offer.  They 
at  once  set  up  the  true  pattern  of  personal  relationship. 

The  teacher  will  do  well  to  have  certain  objectives 
in  mind.  He  should  permit  his  students  to  know  the 
spiritual  thrill  of  an  answer  to  prayer;  to  know  the  joy 
of  service  to  God  and  man.  He  should  permit  his  stu- 
dents to  witness  the  change  which  a  dynamic  faith 
makes  in  people's  lives.  He  should  help  them  develop 
a  testimony  which  becomes  so  consuming  that  death 


*For  Course  25,  lesson  of  September  6,  "Growth  Toward  Religious 
Maturity";  and  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  October  18,  "Cultivation  of  the 
Mind." 

tBrother  Anderson  is  director  of  the  Seminary  and  Institute  Teacher 
Training  t)epartraent,  Brigham  Young  University,  Prove,  Utah. 


in  the  service  of  God  would  have  no  diflFiculties.  He 
should  have  them  feel  the  inward  assurance  that  they 
belong  to  a  divine  Church  which  is  a  going  concern 
and  to  know  the  strength  of  loyalty  to  their  convictions. 

Doubt  and  being  uninformed  lead  to  moral  neutrali- 
ty in  things  pertaining  to  T:he  kingdom  of  God.  But 
when  one  feels  and  knows  how  personal  Jesus  can  be, 
he  receives  hope  and  courage  to  stand  in  holy  places. 
Belive  these  scenes  and  note  the  personal  touch  and 
deep  concern  of  Jesus  Christ:  While  on  the  cross  Jesus 
said  concerning  His  crucifiers,  "Father,  forgive  them." 
(Luke  23:34.)  To  the  thief  on  the  cross  Jesus  said: 
"Today  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise"  (Luke  23: 
43.);  to  Peter:  "Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  —  but 
I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not";  to  the 
Church:  "Peace  be  unto  you";  to  God:  "Holy  Father, 
keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are";  to  John 
on  Patmos:  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock"; 
{Revelation  3:20.);  and  to  Joseph  Smith  was  given  the 
greatest  of  all:  "Oh  what  rapture  filled  his  bosom,  for 
he  saw  the  living  God."  This  rapture  is  the  orientation 
the  teacher  seeks.  The  heart  and  feeling  become  very 
important  in  teaching,  for  when  God  is  personal  in  a 
teacher's  life,  then  the  door  is  opened  for  him. 

A  key  virtue  of  a  good  teacher  is  the  principle  of 
empathy  in  the  teaching  process.  This  is  the  power 
of  putting  one's  self  in  the  place  of  the  other  fellow  and 
being  able  to  think  and  feel  as  he  does.  Jesus  applied 
this  principle  to  Mary  and  Martha  in  raising  their  broth- 
er, Lazareth,  to  life  again.  Note  the  influence  and  power 
of  this  principle  in  an  actual  seminary  class  problem : 

At  the  close  of  a  seminary  class,  a  lovely  girl  ap- 
proached her  teacher  with  a  most  serious  question: 
Brother  — ,  will  you  please  permit  me  to  drop  this 
class?  This  challenge  found  the  mind  of  a  great  teacher 
racing  for  spiritual  guidance  and  an  answer  to  this 
emotionally-disturbed  girl's  question.  With  the  feeling 
of  love  in  his  voice,  the  teacher  granted  her  request. 
She  was  told  that  sadness  came  to  his  heart  at  her 
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decision  and  that  if  she  ever  cared  to  return,  she  would 
be  most  welcome  to  do  so. 

Reaching  out  to  save  this  student,  the  teacher  then 
told  the  girl  that  it  would  be  permissible  for  her  to 
come  and  attend  his  classes.  Neither  examination  nor 
journal  work  would  be  required  from  her.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  answer;  she  was  troubled  over  a 
deep-seated  injury  which  she  finally  confessed  to  him: 
The  girl  had  lost  her  father  early  in  life.  She  had  grown 
up  in  an  undesirable  environment  —  a  divided  home. 
Her  step-father  and  her  mother  had  taken  on  the  ways 
of  the  world,  with  the  result  that  she  found  little  place 
for  herself  in  the  family  planning,  except  as  a  worker  in 
the  chores  of  the  home.  Compulsion  was  the  only  law 
she  knew.  Even  her  schoolwork  was  channeled,  often 
against  her  will. 

With  a  firm  hand  shake  and  a  pleasant  smile,  the 
teacher  wished  her  well  and  said:  "The  door  of  my 
class  is  open  to  you  at  any  time.  If  you  ever  come 
back,  know  that  it  will  add  joy  to  my  life." 

Two  weeks  passed  before  the  girl  returned  to  the 
seminary  class.  For  a  while  her  attendance  was  part 
time,  but  she  soon  settled  down  to  regular  work  again. 
At  her  request  she  was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  front  seat. 

On  the  day  the  teacher  told  his  students  their  jour- 
nals were  due  and  an  examination  would  be  given,  the 
girl,  with  a  sparkle  never  before  seen  in  her  face,  asked 
her  teacher  if  she  might  also  hand  in  her  journal  and 
take  the  examination,  as  she  had  kept  up  her  work  in 
her  days  of  decision.  Then  with  a  quivering  chin  and 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  told  her  teacher  she  was  ready  to 
take  her  turn  in  offering  prayer  in  the  seminary  class. 
The  teacher  saw  the  whole  and  could  not  speak;  nor 
could  the  girl,  for  their  hearts  were  full. 

How  personal  a  good  teacher  and  the  Saviour  can 
be  in  our  lives! 

How  personal  and  real  can  God  be?  A  good  teacher 
is  but  a  revelation  of  his  Heavenly  Father's  will.  It 
was  revealed  to  Hosea,  the  prophet  of  love,  that  divine 
and  human  feelings  were  cast  in  the  same  mold. 


The  following  experience  gives  an  important  key 
to  this  inherent  affinity  in  the  heart  of  man: 

As  chairman  of  assemblies  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, I  was  approached  one  day  by  my  daughter 
and  her  girl  friend  with  an  important  question:  Would 
they  be  permitted  to  speak  to  President  David  O. 
McKay,  who  was  the  guest  speaker  of  our  devotional? 
They  wished  to  ask  him  some  questions,  so  their  request 
was  granted. 

As  the  girls  met  the  Prophet  of  God,  a  master  teacher 
in  whom  they  had  supreme  faith  and  hope  and  trust, 
he  took  their  hands  in  his  and  looked  into  their  lovely 
faces.  Their  questions  were  forgotten.  Words  were 
inadequate.  A  feeling  of  rapture  filled  their  bosoms. 
Tears  fell  freely  from  their  eyes  as  well  as  from  Presi- 
dent McKay's.  Not  one  word  was  spoken.  Somone 
once  said,  "Man  has  greatest  converse  with  God  when 
the  tongue  is  still."  The  trio  parted,  smiling  through 
tears. 

This  is  the  orientation  a  teacher  seeks  between  the 
student,  his  Heavenly  Father,  Jesus  the  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  We  see  the  principle  involved  in  the  fol- 
lowing: While  hunting  deer  in  the  mountains  one  day, 
a  son  said  to  his  father:  "Is  it  not  a  thrill  to  be  here, 
father,  just  you  and  I  all  alone." 

The  father  answered:  "We  are  not  alone,  my  son. 
I  asked  the  Father  and  His  Son  to  be  with  us  this  day." 

How  far  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  God  to  a  love 
of  Him! 

A  prophet  of  God  once  declared  joy  to  be  the  goal 
of  life.  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher  has  aptly  phrased  it  this 
way:  "Putting  it  in  mathematical  language,  one  could 
say  that  a  man's  success  in  living  this  mortal  life  is 
measured  by  the  summation  of  all  the  joy  for  which 
he  is  the  cause." 

So  help  each  teacher  to  be  wise,  Father,  in  the  day 
of  his  probation.  Let  him  not  teach  with  his  learning 
and  deny  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  take  honor  of  one  an- 
other. 
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By  Rex  A.  Skidmoref 


IN  this  jet-propelled  world  with  its  emphasis  on  speed, 
material  goods  and  physical  pleasures,  youth  face 
the  future  and  marriage  with  many  questions  on  their 
minds.  Most  young  people  look  to  marriage  as  the 
most  wonderful  of  life's  experiences  and  dreamily  hope 
for  a  life  of  romance,  love  and  companionship,  fulfilled 
through  the  marital  bond.  How  may  this  be  achieved? 
What  kind  of  marriage  is  best?  How  can  marriage 
fulfill  the  hopes  of  those  entering  this  sacred  covenant? 
Two  factors  are  particularly  important:  first,  un- 
derstanding what  marriage  is  all  about;  and,  second, 
getting  married  in  the  best  way  possible.  Latter-day 
Saint  teachings  show  the  paths  to  follow.  They  help 
youth  to  understand  that  marriage  is  a  partnership 
consisting  of  divine  parents,  one's  mate,  children,  and 
the  generations  yet  unborn.  They  show  youth  that  the 
best  marriage  ensues  from  union  in  one  of  the  temples 
for  "time  and  eternity." 

Marriage  is  much  more  than  an  event  that  happens 
at  a  given  hour.  It  is  a  process  which  involves  adjust- 
ment and  learning  as  long  as  two  people  live  together. 
Marriage,  as  Dr.  Paul  Popenoe  says,  "is  not  a  destina- 
tion—it is  a  journey."  Marital  union  invites  the  estab- 
lishment of  partnerships  that  are  among  the  most 
meaningful  known  to  man.  Partnerships  consist  of  two 
people  who  understand  each  other,  work  together,  help 
each  other  and,  in  the  case  of  marriage,  love  each  other 
with  body  and  soul. 

Latter-day  Saints  understand  that  marriage  and 
family  ties  inhere  not  only  in  the  present,  but  also  in 
the  past  and  the  future.  They  realize  that  man  is  the 
offspring  of  divine  parents;  that  God  is  the  father  of 
man's  spirit,  which  is  the  core  of  his  present  self.  This 
relationship  to  the  divine  should  encourage  man  to 
seek  his  Father  in  heaven,  to  learn  of  His  teachings 
and  to  follow  them,  realizing  this  path  will  bring  the 
most  joy  to  all  men. 

President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  describes  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  family  when  he  writes:  "The  family 
is  the  unit  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  we  believe, 
and  if  we  are  fortunate  enough,  through  the  keeping 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  to  go  back  and  re- 
enter the  celestial  kingdom  to  dwell  with  Him,  we 

*For  Course  21:  lesson  of  September  27,  "The  Greatest  Blessing  of 
Life,"  and  lesson  of  November  8,  "Marriage  for  Eternity";  for  Course  29, 
lesson  of  September  20,  "Marriage  and  Family";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of 
August  2,  "Making  of  an  Eternal  Marriage";  and  for  Course  27,  lesson  of 
October  25,  "Marriage  and  Family  Life." 

tDr.  Skidmore  is  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Social  Work  and  Dean 
of  the  graduate  school  of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
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will  find  that  we  are  His  sons  and  His  daughters;  that 
He  is  in  very  deed  our  Father,"^ 

Partnership  takes  on  meaning  as  man  and  wife  are 
joined  together  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  "becoming 
one."  Husband  and  wife  who  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  become  a  team—a  unit  unto  themselves. 
They  have  a  private,  meaningful  world  into  which  no 
one  else  can  intrude.  Based  on  love  and  devotion 
they  can  build  a  partnership  that  unites  them  spirit- 
ually, socially,  economically,  as  well  as  physically. 
Family  prayer,  the  "family  hour"  and  attending  Church 
together  are  particularly  important  in  fusing  mates 
into  a  beautiful  oneness. 

Children  are  the  essence  of  a  successful  marriage. 
Husband  and  wife  have  the  opportunity  to  join  hands 
with  God  in  a  partnership  of  parenthood.  Spirit  chil- 
dren come  from  God  to  enrich  and  bring  meaning  to 
the  family  circle. 

As  husband  and  wife  bring  children  into  their  home 
and  rear  them  with  love,  understanding  and  affection, 
they  perfect  their  own  lives  as  well  as  strengthen  the 
kingdom  of  God.  They  become  partners  with  God 
and  with  generations  of  the  future  as  they  bring  chil- 
dren into  this  world,  for  these  children,  too,  will  be- 
come parents.  Marriage  thus  provides  a  partnership 
with  God  across  the  past,  present  and  future. 

For  Latter-day  Saints  who  want  the  best  marriage 
there  \^  just  one  path— that  which  leads  to  the  temple. 
Do  youth  want  a  first-rate  marriage,  or  do  they  wish 
a  second-rate  one?  Marriage  for  "time  and  eternity" 
can  bring  a  loving  relationship  and  experience  that 
no  other  type  of  marriage  can  offer. 

Teachers  must  help  youth  and  their  parents  learn 
more  about  the  importance  of  temple  marriage.  Many 
young  Latter-day  Saints  wed  outside  the  temple  and 
some  marry  outside  the  Church,  never  realizing  the 
limitations  they  are  placing  upon  themselves  and  their 
posterity. 

Youth  need  to  realize  that  marriage  for  Latter-day 
Saints  in  the  temple  is  important  for  two  reasons:  first, 
the  scriptures  reveal  that  this  is  God's  way— the  best 
way  for  successful  marriage;  and,  second,  studies  show 
that  those  who  marry  in  the  temple  have  happier 
marriages  and  marriages  that  last  longer.  There  is  less 
divorce  and  family  breakup  in  a  temple  marriage. 

For  example.  Elder  Richard  L.  Evans  reported  that 
while  there  was  a  ratio  of  one  divorce  for  each  six 


iSmith,  Joseph  Fielding,  "The  Church  News,"  Deseret  .News  and  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  Apr.  4,  1959,  page  2. 
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marriages  in  1940  in  the  United  States,  among  Latter- 
day  Saints  there  was  only  one  divorce  to  9.7  civil 
marriages,  and  one  divorce  to  27  temple  marriages.^ 

Those  couples  who  marry  in  the  temple  have  great 
spiritual  understanding,  which  provides  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  a  meaningful  marriage.  They  acquire  addi- 
tional faith  and  understanding  to  face  the  uncertain 
times  in  which  they  live  and  to  give  them  assurance 
for  the  eternities  ahead. 

Additional  advantages  of  temple  marriage  are  sum- 
marized in  Youth,  Love  and  Marriage''^  as  follows: 

1.  The  ceremony  is  simple,  sacred  and  beautiful. 

2.  Temple  marriage   gives   a   permanent   view    of 
family  life. 

3.  It  is  based  on  the  gospel  of  love  and  involves 
giving,  serving  and  sacrificing. 

4.  The  importance  of  children  is  stressed. 

5.  The  Church   teaches  that   temple   marriage   is 
highly  desirable  and  a  privilege. 

For  example,  President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  de- 
scribes marriage  as:  "...  an  eternal  principle  upon 
which  the  very  existence  of  mankind  depends.  The 
Lord  gave  this  law  to  man  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  world  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  law,  and  the  first 
marriage  was  to  endure  forever.  According  to  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  every  marriage  should  endure  forever. 
If  all  mankind  would  live  in  strict  obedience  to  the 
Gospel  and  in  that  love  which  is  begotten  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  all  marriages  would  be  eternal;  divorce 
would  be  unknown."^ 

The  meaning  of  marriage  for  "time  and  eternity"  is 
beautifully  summarized  by  President  David  O.  McKay: 
"Temple  marriage  is  basically  appealing;  it  is  sci- 
entifically sound;  and  any  young  man  who  takes  his 
sweetheart  to  a  temple  should  go  there  with  the  under- 
standing that  their  union  is  to  be  just  as  eternal  as  the 
love  that  has  brought  them  to  the  altar,  and  there  is 
no  question  about  it."^  • 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  Latter-day  Saints  who 
understand  marriage  to  be  a  divine  partnership  and 
prepare  to  be  united  in  the  temple  for  "time  and 
eternity,"  are  the  ones  who  open  the  door  to  untold 
joys,  love  and  companionship,  encompassing  both  the 
present  and  the  future. 

2Evans,  Richard  L.,  "To  Those  Who  Look  Toward  Marriage,"  The 
Improvement  Era  45;  June,  1942;  page  384. 

■'Skidmore,  Rex  A.,  Youth,  Love  and  Marriage,  1955  edition;  Deseret 
Book   Company,   Salt  Lake   City,   Utah;   pages    77,    78. 

*Smith,  Joseph  Fielding^  The  Way  to  Perfection;  1946  edition;  Gen- 
ealogical Society  of  Utah,   Salt   Lake  City,    Utah;    page  240. 

^McKay,  David  C,  Gospel  Ideals;  1953  edition;  The  Improvement 
Era,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;   page  464. 
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Teacher  Improvement  Lesson- 
Monthly  Preparation  Meeting,  September,  1959 


JOY,  THE   GOAL  OF   LIFE 


By  Stephen  R.  Coveyi 


TO  THE   INSTRUCTOR 

The  case  method  of  instruction  has  demonstrated  amazing 
power  in  creating  a  real  learning  experience  in  which  a  student 
comes  to  understand  and  deal  with  reality  and  to  achieve  a 
significant  integration  with  ideality. 

Purpose  of  Case  Discussion 

The  objective  o£  class  discussion  is  to  encourage  students 
to  freely  exchange  thoughts  and  to  explore  their  own  feelings  in 
relation  to  a  problem  and  its  relevant  issues,  It  is  not  to  convey 
information  nor  to  give  a  predetermined  answer.  The  lesson 
is  successful  if  students  become  identified  with  a  problem,  deeply 
involved  in  the  issues  being  discussed  and,  above  all,  if  they 
continue  to  think,  discuss,  ask  questions  and  appraise  their  own 
value  system  after  the  class  is  over.  That  students  accept  re- 
ponsibility  for  analysis  and  decision-making  is  essential  for 
any  real  learning  in  terms  of  rewarding  introspection,  personally- 
meaningful  insight,  scripture  understanding  and  self-directed 
motivation  and  growth. 

Role  of  the   Instructor 

1.  Read  the  case  to  the  group,  direct  the  discussion,  raise 
salient  issues  for  analysis,  encourage  wide  student  participation. 

2.  Create  a  free,  spontaneous  atmosphere  in  which  the  par- 
ticipating student  directs  his  contributions  to  his  fellow  students 
as  often  as  to  the  instructor. 

3.  Listen  respectfully  and  non-evaluatively  to  every  expres- 
sion, avoiding  moralizing,  agreeing  or  disagreeing. 

4.  Use  the  blackboard  to  clearly  visualize  the  problem,  im- 
portant issues,  alternative  solutions,  criteria  in  evaluating  relative 
alternatives,  etc. 

5.  Do  what  is  necessary  to  encourage  student  identification 
with  the  problem  concerning  situations  which  students  in  that 
particular  community  and  culture  are  facing.  If  the  discussion 
bogs  down  in  disputing  case  facts  or  with  semantics,  give  work- 
ing assumptions  and  definitions  and  move  forward. 

6.  Do  not  direct  a  question-answer  session. 

7.  Do  not  superimpose  personal  analysis  and  solution  to  the 
problem  as  being  "the"  answer.  Repress  this  desire  continually. 
The  instructor  should  withdraw  almost  entirely  during  an  active 
and  involving  discussion. 

The  following  case  is  an  authentic  description  of  a  real 
situation.  The  problem  involves  issues  surrounding  the  concept 
of  joy  as  the  goal  of  life. 


"For  Course  13,  lesson  of  September  20,  "Joy,  the  Goal  of  Life";  and 
for  Course  5,  lesson  of  November  22,  "Ye  Shall  Have  Great  Joy." 

tBrother    Covey    is    an'    resistant    professor    of    Business    Management    at 
Brigham  Young  University, 


CASE   FOR   DISCUSSION 

I'm  a  typical  Latter-day  Saint  high  school  girl  of 
16,  and  I'm  very  confused.  Yesterday,  after  playing 
tennis  with  my  best  girl  friend,  we  started  discussing 
what  we  were  going  to  do  in  school  this  coming  fall. 
We  enthusiastically  anticipated  the  importance  of  our 
senior  year  —  how  seniors  are  the  "big  wheels"  of  the 
school  and  how  they  are  the  ones  who  just  about  run 
the  school.  We  could  hardly  believe  that  in  a  few 
months  we  would  be  working  on  the  biggest  dance  of 
the  year  (the  Senior  Ball);  putting  on  the  greatest 
assembly  of  the  year;  having  dates  with  all  the  "neatest" 
boys  in  school  and  going  to  all  the  parties;  and,  if  we 
prove  popular  enough,  having  membership  in  the  best 
club  of  the  school  (the  Pep  Club).  We  both  want  so 
much  to  have  a  lot  of  friends  and  to  be  popular  so  we 
can  enjoy  all  these  activities;  and,  as  seniors,  we  want 
to  be  looked  up  to  by  all  the  other  students  as  being 
leaders  —  attractive,  good  dressers  and  socially  very 
active. 

Bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  I  returned  home 
and  burst  into  the  house.  Immediately  I  began  ex- 
plaining to  Mother  how  important  this  coming  year 
was  going  to  be,  excitedly  relating  to  her  what  my  girl 
friend  and  I  had  concluded  about  the  importance  of 
social  clubs  and  activities,  dressing  just  right  and 
becoming  popular  with  the  right  kids. 

For  some  reason  Mom  didn't  seem  as  thrilled  over 
my  expectations  as  I  had  anticipated.  I  asked  her  if 
something  was  wrong,  and  she  suggested  that  I  be 
cautious,  that  popularity  with  students  might  not  be 
popularity  with  God.  She  asked  me  to  think  about 
whom  I  really  wanted  to  please,  what  my  goal  in  life 
was  and  how  I  was  planning  to  obtain  this  goal.  She 
then  pointed  out  that  certain  activities  some  of  the 
"popular"  students  engage  in  might  not  please  God 
at  all. 

My  mother's  reaction  puzzled  me,  and  I  kept  asking 
myself  over  and  over  again  what  was  it  that  I  really 
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.  .  .  My  mother^s  reaction  puzzled  me, 
kept  asking  myself  over  and  over  again  what  it 

was  that  I  really  wanted  in  life. 


wanted  in  life?  Could  I  engage  in  all  the  activities  I 
was  planning  on  and  still  maintain  my  Church  activity 
and  be  true  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church?  Did  the 
boys  I  wanted  to  date  live  up  to  Latter-day  Saint 
standards?  Perhaps  my  mother  is  somewhat  old-fash- 
ioned and  doesn't  understand  the  importance  of  being 
active  and  popular  in  high  school. 

As  I  pondered  these  questions  I  wanted  to  be  alone 
and  to  think  very  seriously,  so  I  isolated  myself  in  my 
room  and  started  to  read  out  of  the  scriptures.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  read  was  at  the  top  of  page  55  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  ".  .  .  and  men  are,  that  they  might 
have  joy."  It  seems  to  say  that  joy  is  the  goal  of  life. 
I  wondered  what  this  meant.  I  read  further  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  42:61;  101:36  on  joy: 

If  thou  shalt  ask,  .  .  .  thou  mayest  know  the  mysteries 
and  peaceable  things  —  that  which  bringeth  joy,  that 
which  bringeth  life  eternal. 

And 

"Wherefore,  fear  not  even  unto  death;  for  in  this  world 
your  joy  is  not  full,  but  in  me  your  joy  is  full. 

I  asked  myself  how  these  scriptures  applied  to  me 
and  my  future  plans.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  if  I 
was  preparing  myself  properly  for  full  Church  activity, 
a  temple  marriage  and  all  the  wonderful  things  in  life 
I  had  dreamed  of  which,  in  the  long  run,  would  bring 
a  fullness  of  joy.  I  observed  that  several  of  my  student 


friends  had  become  so  concerned  with  social  activity 
and  prestige  that  they  seemed  to  have  lost  interest  in 
the  Church  and  its  activities,  even  though  they  usually 
attended  their  meetings.  A  few  of  them  gradually  got 
into  real  trouble  and  disobeyed  certain  laws  of  God. 
I  wondered  if  I  could  maintain  popularity  both 
with  my  fellow  students  and  with  God  and  if  I  could 
be  very  active  in  school  and  social  life,  as  well  as  in 
Church.  But  even  assuming  that  I  could,  I  continually 
returned  to  these  perplexing  questions:  What  is  my 
first  goal  in  life?  Is  it  popularity,  social  prestige,  dating, 
clothes?  What  things  seem  to  occupy  my  time  and  my 
interests?  What  particular  activities  next  year  should 
I  definitely  avoid  participating  in  and  which  ones  are 
entirely  acceptable  and  desirable?  What  kind  of  a 
price  would  I  have  to  pay  to  be  popular  with  everyone? 

Concepts  and  Questions  for  Teacher  To   Consider  during    Discussion 

1.  How  one  can  live  "in  the  world"  and  not  be  part  "of  the 
world."  ( Use  the  blackboard  to  list  specific  activities  she  should 
avoid  and  those  in  which  she  should  participate.) 

2.  Choosing  between  that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is 
better  (as  in  this  case,  social  goals,  etc.)  is  often  more  difficult 
than  choosing  between  that  which  is  obviously  evil  and  that 
which  is  obviously  good. 

3.  How  do  changes  in  faith,  interest,  activity,  take  place? 
(Slowly,  imperceptibly,  etc.) 

4.  How  do  the  students'  situations  compare?  (Problems 
faced,  decisions  made,  results,  mistakes,  etc.) 

5.  Look  not  only  at  the  "what"  and  "why"  questions,  but 
at  specific  "hows." 
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a  key  to  spiritual  growth 


By  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


PARTICIPATION,  that  key  to  spiritual  growth,  is 
the  Sunday  School  watchword,  alike  in  the  wor- 
ship service  and  in  every  class  from  nursery  to  Gospel 
doctrine. 

Participation  —  that  royal  road  to  leadership.  How 
fortunate  is  he  who  finds  it  early  in  life!  Participation, 
if  prayerfully  made,  is  the  pathway  leading  to  mental 
and  spiritual  awareness  and  to  a  burning  testimony. 

.  Sunday  School  furnishes  that  opportunity.  Great, 
indeed,  are  the  advantages  of  regular  Sunday  School 
attendance  and  wholehearted  willing  participation. 

In  the  ward  in  which  I  live,  every  deacon  takes 
his  place  facing  the  audience,  ready  to  pass  the  sacra- 
ment. Because  of  the  large  number  of  deacons,  several 
minutes  are  saved  from  the  allotted  sacrament  service 
time.  This  time  was  utilized  last  Sunday  (April  26, 
1959)  and  the  Sunday  before  by  having  four  2?2-minute 
talks  each  Sunday.  And  what  talks  they  were!  Sermons 
—  every  one  of  them!  And  they  were  so  well  prepared 
that  these  boys  and  girls  (all  from  Course  7,  the  young- 
est class  in  senior  Sunday  School)  gave  them  without 
reference  to  notes. 

Sunday  School  is  a  friendly  place.  The  warm  wel- 
come at  the  door  gives  one  a  genuine  lift  and  tends 
to  banish  cares  and  worries.  In  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  the  chapel,  what  sweet  communion,  what  reverence, 
what  radiated  friendliness!    Here,  truly  lasting  friend- 


"For  all  Gospel  teachers  and  officers. 


ships  are  made,  alike  in  the  worship  service  and  in 
the  classes. 

What  better  training  than  that  afforded  by  the  Sun- 
day School  for  leadership  in  the  public  life  of  the 
community,  the  state  or  the  nation  where  spiritual 
and  moral  values  should  have  such  high  place!  May 
not  the  corruption  in  this  field  hark  back  to  lack  of 
spiritual  and  moral  guidance  afforded  by  the  Sunday 
School?  In  Sunday  School  spiritual  values  rather  than 
dollar  values  are  developed  and  intensified.  One  learns 
to  walk  by  the  Golden  Rule,  to  put  service  before  self, 
to  be  humble  and  prayerful  before  God. 

Many  a  business  executive  in  his  inquiry  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  applicant  for  employment  asks, 
"Does  this  young  man  (or  woman)  live  his  religion?" 
Almost  invariably  a  regular  Sunday  School  attender 
can  qualify  on  that  score. 

Boys  and  girls  catch  the  fire  of  testimony  through 
participation  in  a  well-planned  and  well-conducted 
Sunday  School.  It  develops  within  them  a  burning 
desire  to  carry  the  Gospel  message  and  Gospel  stand- 
ards to  those  who  have  them  not. 

Great  are  the  advantages  of  regular,  consistant  Sun- 
day School  preparation  and  attendance  for  those  per- 
sons who  are  privileged  to  become  the  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers.  Theirs  is  a  unique  opportunity  — 
to  play  upon  the  plastic  hearts  of  our  precious  boys 
and  girls,  leading  them  to  know  God,  to  love  God  and 
to  become  a  partner  with  God  in  the  accomplishment 
of  His  purposes. 
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''The  Coining  of  the  Gulls"* 


THE    STORY 

It  was  the  summer  of  1848.  The  Saints  looked  about  them  with  deep 
satisfaction  at  the  verdant  sight  that  met  their  eyes.  Several  thousand  acres 
of  land  had  been  planted  and  the  people  looked  forward  to  a  bounteous 
harvest. 

While  the  Saints  were  feeling  so  secure  in  their  knowledge  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  down  the  mountainside  came  clumsy,  crawling,  half- 
hopping  hordes  of  crickets,  stealthily  marching  into  the  fields.  From  field 
to  field  they  went,  leaving  each  barren. 

The  stalwart  Pioneers  tried  with  every  means  at  hand  to  stop  their 
newest  foe  —  the  crickets.  With  sticks,  clubs,  brooms  and  flails  they  beat 
them  to  death.  They  burned  them  with  fire  brands,  herded  them  into  fire 
traps,  dug  holes  and  trenches  and  turned  streams  of  water  into  their  path, 
but  to  no  avail.  From  early  morning  until  late  at  night  the  Pioneers 
worked  to  exterminate  the  crickets,  only  to  discover  that  with  each  new 
dawn  these  loathsome  pests  continued  their  work  of  destruction. 

Knowing  how  serious  a  food  shortage  would  be  so  many  miles  from 
a  supply  station,  the  Saints  called  upon  the  Lord  for  help.  Patriarch  John 
Smith,  who  was  also  president  of  Salt  Lake  Stake,  suggested  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  And  while  thus  asking  Heavenly  Father  for  His  help, 
the  Saints  continued  their  fight  against  the  terrible  insects. 

The  answer  to  their  prayer  soon  came. 

One  summer  afternoon  above  the  fields  appeared  a  flock  of  white, 
screaming  gulls.  Apprehensively  the  people  looked  up.  They  wondered 
if  a  new  plague  was  coming  to  try  them  even  further.  Down  from  the 
sky  in  hundreds  and  even  thousands  came  the  white  and  gray  birds, 
screaming  out  their  shrill  cry.  "Their  coming  was  like  a  great  cloud;  and 
when  they  passed  between  us  and  the  sun,  a  shadow  covered  the  field," 
one  pioneer  related.^ 

To  the  wonderment  of  the  Saints,  the  gulls  swooped  down  on  the 
crickets  and  began  to  devour  them.  Then  as  the  gulls  had  gorged  them- 
selves on  the  crickets,  they  flew  away  to  a  nearby  stream,  disgorged 
themselves  and  flew  back  again  to  the  fields  to  continue  their  feast  on 
the  pests. 

For  many  days  the  gulls  feasted  on  the  crickets  until  these  pests  had 
all  been  cleared  from  the  fields.  The  prayer  of  the  Saints  truly  had  been 
answered. 

Because  of  the  miraculous  work  done  by  the  gulls,  the  Utah  State 
Legislature  passed  a  law  in  1897  to  protect  this  bird,  and  on  Oct.  1,  1913, 
the  beautiful  Sea  Gull  Monument  on  Temple  Square  was  unveiled. 

Even  to  this  day  no  one  would  molest  a  gull.  One  of  the  interesting 
sights  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  to  see  children  and  grownups  feeding  the  gulls 
on  school  grounds  or  in  parks. 


*For  Course  la,  lesson  of  August  9,  "Crops  Were  Saved,"  and  lesson  of  September  27,  "Baby 
Moses  Was  Protected";  for  Course  5,  lesson  of  August  2,  "Our  Heavenly  Father  and  Son  Are  Merci- 
ful"; and  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  September  6,  "Church  and  Agricultmre." 

Trom  Memoirs  of  John  R.  Young,  1920  edition;  The  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City;  page  65. 
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THE     PICTURE 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  "The  Coming  of  the  Gulls,"  the 
artist  depicts  the  gulls  busily  devouring  the  crickets.  He  has  also  captured 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  this  bird  in  flight. 

The  youth  in  the  picture  has  no  further  need  for  the  old  broom  that 
was  used  in  fighting  the  pests,  because  deliverance  from  the  crickets  is  near. 

The  man  and  youth  stand  with  uplifted  arms  thanking  God  for  His 
goodness  and  mercy.   On  their  faces  are  expressions  of  joy  and  exaltation. 

—Hazel  W.  Lewis, 

REFERENCES: 

Smith,  Joseph   Fielding,   Essentials   in  Church  History,    1947   edition,   Deseret  News    Press,    Salt   Lake 
City,  Utah;  page  468. 

Grant,  Carter  E.,  The  Kingdom  of  God  Restored,   1955   edition;  Deseret  Book  Company,   Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  pages  444-447. 

Hunter,  Milton  R.,  Utah  -  The  Story  of  Her  People,   chapter   18,    1946  edition;   Deseret  News  Press, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Flannelboard  Story 


. .  .the  pioneers ,  the  crickets  and  tb 


By  Marie  F.  Felt 

IT  was  spring  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  year  was 
1848.  For  those  who  had  crossed  the  plains  the 
year  before,  the  winter  had  been  very  pleasant,  with 
little  snow  and  not  much  cold.  People  had  been  able 
to  plow,  harrow,  build  fences  and  houses  and  operate 
the  saw  mill  almost  all  winter  long.  By  this  time  they 
had  plowed  and  fenced  approximately  five  thousand 
acres  of  land,  nine  hundred  of  which  had  been  planted 
in  winter  wheat.  The  remaining  acres  were  planted 
in  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  corn,  beans,  potatoes  and  other 
needed  foodstuffs.  Everyone  was  happy,  for  it  looked 
as  though  there  would  be  enough  food  to  supply  the 
needs  of  those  who  were  here  and  plenty  for  those 
who  would  arrive  during  the  summer  and  fall.  The 
tender  blades  of  wheat  were  beginning  to  sprout;  and 
by  being  careful,  the  food  they  already  had  on  hand 
would  last  until  the  harvest.    [End  of  Scene  I.] 

Then,  without  warning,  trouble  began.  On  May 
28th  a  severe  frost  nipped  the  beans,  the  cucumbers, 
the  melons,  the  squash  and  the  corn.  The  people  were 
greatly  worried  and  concerned  about  their  grain  that 
was  just  beginning  to  grow. 

"For  several  months,"  eleven-year-old  John  Young 
tells  us,  "we  had  no  bread.  Beef,  milk,  pigweeds,  segos 
and  thistles  formed  our  diet.  I  was  herdsboy,  and 
while  watching  the  animals,  I  used  to  eat  thistle  stocks 
until  my  stomach  would  be  as  full  as  a  cow's." 

One  day,  John  tells  us,  his  family  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  So  desperate  were  they  for  food  that  they  took 
an  old,  bird-pecked  oxhide  down  from  a  limb  outside 
their  home.  They  cut  it  into  pieces,  put  it  in  a  kettle 
with  water  over  it  and  boiled  it.  Oh,  how  good  it  was. 
To  them,  it  was  the  most  dehcious  soup  that  they  had 
had  for  a  long,  long  time.  It  was  really  a  treat!  [End 
of  Scene  II.] 

Then  as  if  this  great  hunger  was  not  enough,  some- 
thing even  more  terrible  began  to  happen.  Crickets  — 
heavy,  clumsy,  hopping  insects  about  \%  inches  long 
began  to  appear  in  the  precious  grain  fields.  They 
seemed  to  have  stomachs  out  of  proportion  to  their 
size.  Their  eyes  looked  wicked  and  evil.  They  climbed 
on  the  tender,  green  shoots  of  wheat,  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  plants  and  then  came  down  to  where  the  heads 

*For  Course  la,  lesson  of  August  9,  "Crops  Were  Saved,"  and  for  lesson 
of  September  27,  "Baby  Moses  Was  Protected";  for  Course  5,  lesson  of 
August  2,  "Our  Heavenly  Father  and  Son  Are  Merciful";  and  for  Course  11, 
lesson  of  September  6,  "Church  and  Agriculture." 
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had  fallen  on  the  ground  and  ate  them.    The  people 
did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Some  families  tried  to  scare  off  the  crickets  and 
keep  them  from  resting  on  the  grain  by  waving  sheets, 
caps  and  other  things  around.  Rollers  -  one  above  the 
other  —  were  placed  across  the  canals.  The  crickets 
were  driven  into  the  water  to  be  smashed  between  the 
rollers. 

Attempting  to  save  their  father's  crop,  John  and 
his  brother,  Franklin,  each  held  an  end  of  a  long  rope. 
They  stretched  the  rope  full  length,  then  walked  back 
and  forth  through  the  grain,  hitting  the  heads  of  the 
wheat  and  thus  knocking  the  crickets  off.  From  early 
morning  until  night  they  did  this.  As  night  came  on, 
the  crickets  ceased  their  activity  and  found  a  secluded 
spot  to  sleep.  Then  with  the  morning  hght,  they  were 
at  the  grain  again. 

Mary  Margaret  Brandon  was  only  eleven,  too.  She 
tells  us  how  her  whole  family  turned  out  to  fight  the 
crickets.  "It  was  like  a  big  black  carpet,"  she  said. 
"While  my  father  and  brother  made  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  field,  we  young  ones  made  a  circle  around 
our  land.  With  a  grass  brush  we  drove  the  pests  toward 
that  hole,  and  when  they  jumped  in,  we  shoveled  dirt 
on  them.    We  kept  doing  this  for  a  long  time." 

Some  people  placed  piles  of  straw  around  their 
farms.  The  crickets  disliked  the  cold  ground,  so  they 
would  gather  on  the  warmed  straw.  When  a  large 
number  of  crickets  had  gathered  there,  the  pioneers 
set  fire  to  the  straw. 

Other  pioneers  tried  covering  the  grain  with  shawls, 
skirts,  dresses,  sheets  and  other  such  things,  but  the 
crickets  ate  everything  that  came  in  their  way  —  even 
cloth. 

In  desperation  the  people  used  mops,  wet  rags, 
sticks,  shovels,  brooms  made  of  small  willows.  But 
on  and  on  came  the  hordes  of  crickets. 

After  three  days  of  continuous  fighting,  the  people 
knew  the  only  one  who  could  help  them  was  our 
Heavenly  Father.  As  they  fought,  they  prayed  earnestly 
and  fervently  for  His  help,  that  all  would  not  be  lost. 
[End  of  Scene  III.] 

As  the  pioneers  were  fighting  their  battle  with  the 
crickets,  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  sky  above 
the  fields  great  flocks  of  screaming  sea  gulls.    Susan 
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Noble  Grant,  a  lovely  girl  of  seventeen  said:  "The 
gray  and  white  birds  swooped  down  in  hundreds  — 
even  thousands.  They  uttered  shrill,  half  plaintive  cries 
as  they  pounced  upon  their  black  enemy.  To  our 
astonishment,  the  gulls  seemed  almost  ravenous  while 
gobbling  down  the  scrambling,  hopping  crickets." 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  As  soon  as  the* 
gulls  had  gorged  themselves  with  crickets,  they  flew 
to  nearby  streams  and  to  the  lake.  There  they  dis- 
gorged what  they  had  eaten  and  returned  to  continue 
the  feast.  The  people  were  amazed;  they  stood  in 
wonderment  and  awe.  They  knew  for  a  certainty  God 
had  heard  and  was  answering  their  prayers. 

As  evening  approached,  the  gulls  seemed  to  know 
that  the  crickets  would  quit  their  destruction  until 
morning.  •  Quickly  they  rose  from  the  fields  and  flew 
.westward  for  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  up 
the  next  morning,  they  were  back  by  the  side  of  the 
pioneers.    [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

John  Young  tells  us  that  these  wonderful  gulls 
came  every  day  for  about  three  weeks  to  aid  in  the 
battle  with  the  crickets. 

Years  later  the  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  a 
law  to  protect  these  birds.  No  one  is  allowed  to  kill 
or  injure  them. 

To  show  their  gratitude.  Latter-day  Saints  have 
erected  a  beautiful  monument  on  Temple  Square,  hon- 
oring the  sea  gulls  which  came  to  them  in  answer  to 
prayer.  This  is  the  only  monument  ever  erected  in 
honor  of  a  bird.  Printed  on  the  monument  that  all  may 
know  are  the  words:  "Erected  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  mercy  of  God  to  the  Mormon  Pioneers."  [End 
of  Scene  V.] 

How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters   and   Props  Needed   for  this  Presentation   Arc: 

Green  fields  of  grain  just  beginning  to  come  up.  (CH50.) 
John  Young,  age  11,  standing.  (CH51.) 
Franklin  Young,  his  brother,  standing.    (CH52.) 
Brother  Young,  the  father  of  John  and  Franklin,  standing, 
(CH53.) 


Oxhide    (CH54)    hanging   on   the  limb   of  a   tree   outside 

John  Young's  home. 
Many  Mormon  crickets.   (CH55  and  CH56. ) 
Many    sea   gulls,    some   in   flight    (CH57);    others   on   the 

,    ground  eating  crickets.    (CH58. ) 
Families  fighting  the  crickets; 

(1)  John  and  Franklin  Young  with  outstretched  rope 
walking  through  the  grain  fields.    (CH59. ) 

(2)  Driving  crickets  into  large  holes,  then  covering  them 
up.   (CH60a  and  CH60b  and  CH62.) 

Men,  women  and  children  kneeling  in  prayer.   (CH61.) 
Susan  Noble  Grant  (CH62),  age  17,  looking  upward  at  th@ 

sea  gulls. 
The  Sea  Gull  Monument  on  Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah.    (CH63.) 
Order   of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:    Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  spring  of  1848. 
Action:     John    (CH51)    and  'Franklin    (CH52)    and   their 
father    (CH53)     are    standing   by    their    home.     They 
are  looking  at  the  fields  of  grain.    (CH50.) 

Scene  11: 

Scenery:    Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  John  (CH51)  and  Franklin  (CH52)  are  taking 
the  oxhide  off  the  limb  (CH54).  It  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  house  and  made  into  soup. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:    The  fields  of  grain. 

Action:  The  Pioneers  are  seen  fighting  the  crickets  (CH55 
and  CH56)  in  various  ways  (CH59,  CH60a,  CH60b 
and  CH62).  Some  groups  are  seen  kneeling  in  prayer 
(CH61)   or  are  standing  and  praying  (CH53). 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:    Same  as  Scene  III. 

Action:  As  the  Pioneers  watch  (CH53,  CH60a,  CH61  and 
CII62 ) ,  the  sea  gulls  fly  to  help  them  ( CH57 ) .  Some 
sea  gulls  are  seen  on  the  ground  (CH58)  among  the 
wheat  eating  the  crickets  (CH55). 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:    The  Sea  Gull  Monument  on  Temple  Square. 

Action:  On  one  side  of  the  flannelboard  place  the  monu- 
ment (CH63).  On  the  other  side,  place  John  Young, 
Franklin,  their  father,  Susan  Grant,  families  who  have 
fought  the  crickets.  Read  the  inscription  on  the 
plaque:  "Erected  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
mercy  of   God  to   the   Mormon  Pioneers." 


Scene  I 


Suggested    Scene    Staging 


i-^ 


Scene  II 


Scene  III 


Scene  TV 


To  Purchase  Figures  for  This  Story— 

Flannelboard  figures  and  props  needed  to  illustrate  this  story 
are  available  as  a  cutout  packet,  ".  .  .  The  Pioneers,  the  Crickets 
and  the  Gulls."  This  packet  is  published  and  distributed  by  the 
Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.    It  sells  for  $1.25,  postage  prepaid. 

For  Next  Month's  Story- 
Next   month's   flannelboard   story   will    be   on   the    handcart 


""%  S^'    K 


ai6l        ~^  CHS2 


Scene  V 


These  flannelboard  characters  stand  12  inches  tall  and  are 
reproduced  in  rich,  full  color.  Figures  are  printed  on  paper 
requiring  no  additional  backing.  To  use,  just  cut  out  the 
figures  and  scrape  the  back  to  cause  the  paper  fibers  to  stand. 


migrations  of  the  Mormon  people.    This  story  will  assist  teachers 
of  Courses  la,  3,  5  and  11. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Junior  Sunday  School 


Our  children  are  our  most  precious 

possessions.    None  of   them   should   be  lost. 

Our   Father's  glory  is   in   their   salvation. 

— President  David  O.  McKay. 


A  TEACHER    DOES  THE   FATHER'S   WILL 


And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent. 

-John  17:3. 

THE  design  for  the  salvation  of 
man  is  marvelous.  The  first 
prophet  who  came  to  earth  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  plan,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding prophet  has  echoed  the  great 
teachings  of  fulfillment.  Mankind 
has  always  yearned  for  understand- 
ing —  all  of  this  in  the  midst  of 
political,  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions in  various  stages  of  man's 
existence  upon  the  earth.  Birth,  life, 
death  catch  their  true  meaning  in 
the  image  of  eternal  life. 

It  was  to  this  message  that  Jesus 
the  Christ  turned.  As  the  Saviour 
of  this  earth,  the  central  figure  in 
the  great  drama  of  man's  salvation, 
He  pointed  the  way.  So  great  was 
mankind's  need  for  guidance  that 
Jesus  lived  among  the  men  of  this 
earth,  mingling  and  teaching,  and 
organized  a  Church,  which  was  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth. 

This  kingdom  exists  today,  and 
we  are  members  of  its  teaching 
group.  Our  assignment  is  to  spread 
understanding,  quicken  hope  and 
express  love.  The  need  is  great;  the 
method  is  both  simple  ahd  complex. 

"Our  Father's  Glory  is  in  the  Sal- 
vation of  His  children"  was  the 
theme  of  President  David  O.   Mc- 


Kay's address  at  the  129th  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Church,  in  April, 
1959.  He  spoke  of  young  children 
and  youth,  of  parents  and  teachers. 

"Our  children  are  our  most  pre- 
cious possessions.  They  are  treas- 
ures of  eternity.  None  of  them 
should  be  lost.  Our' Father's  glory  is 
in  their  salvation." 

The  children  of  yesterday  are 
carrying  the  responsibilities  and  di- 
recting the  affairs  of  the  world  today, 
and  the  youth  of  today  will  con- 
tribute to  the  destiny  of  the  world 
tomorrow. 

Never  a  day  passes  but  gives  some 
reminder  of  the  fleetness  of  time 
and  the  brevity  of  life  —  childhood, 
youth,  maturity,  old  age. 

Years  rush  by  us  like  the  wind 
We  see  not  whence  the  eddy  comes, 
Nor  whitherward  it  is  tending. 
And  we    seem,   ourselves,   to   witness 

their  flight 
Without  a  sense  that  we  are  changed. 
Yet  time  is  beguiling  man   of  his 

strength 
As  the  winds  rob  the  trees  of  their 

foliage. 

-Sir  Walter  Scott. 

As  a  child's  life  begins  to  take 
shape,  the  child  needs  guidance,  di- 
rection and  proper  restraint.  "Let 
thy  child's  first  lesson  be  obedience, 
and  the  second  will  be  what  thou 
wilt,"  said  Benjamin  Franklin.  A 
child  learns  this  lesson  first  at  his 


mother's  knee;  he  further  learns  it 
from  his  teachers. 

The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  which  is  not  a  mythical, 
but  a  real  kingdom.  To  this  end  the 
Sunday  School  was  established  — 
even  the  Junior  Sunday  School.  Its 
pattern  of  organization  has  been 
carefully  set  up  to  facilitate  the 
subtle  welcoming  and  guidance  of 
the  children  of  the  Church  in  their 
beginning  study  of  the  Gospel. 

In  a  recent  report  by  The  Instruc- 
tor Committee,  the  content  of  the 
magazine,  which  is  the  teaching 
periodical  of  the  Church,  was  sum- 
marized to  be:  (1)  accounts  of  the 
"Master  and  His  Teachings"  —  the 
personality  and  message  of  Christ; 
(2)  encouragement  to  "Be  Like 
Him";  and  (3)  "Helping  Others  to 
be  Like  Him." 

A  series  of  Junior  Sunday  School 
articles  has  been  planned  to  interpret 
this  second  point  for  the  approxi- 
mately 30,000  officers  and  teachers 
who  each  Sunday  morning  guide  the 
children  of  the  Church  in  their  re- 
ligious education.  This  article  is  the 
first  of  the  series. 

"For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and 
my  glory— to  bring  to  pass  the  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life  of  man." 
(Moses  1:39.) 

—Eva  May  Green. 
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Superintendents 

Variations  in  the  "Double  Session  ^^  Plan 


THERE  is  great  variation  in  the 
wards  of  our  Church  as  to  age 
of  members  and  construction  of 
buildings.  "Double  session  Sunday 
Schools"  have  met  these  variances 
by  different  means. 

Double  session  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish six  things: 

1.  To  furnish  chapel  and  class- 
room accommodations  for 
double  the  number  of  people 
that  can  be  seated  comfort- 
ably at  Sunday  School  by  us- 
ing the  chapel  and  classroom 
space  simultaneously. 

2.  To  make  classroom  space  avail- 
able for  all  the  Sunday  School 
courses. 

3.  To  provide  for  division  of 
oversized  classes,  allowing 
greater  class  participation. 

4.  To  provide  opportunity  for 
many  more  people  to  have  reg- 
ular Sunday  School  jobs,  there- 
by necessitating  individual 
attendance,  as  well  as  encour- 
aging family  attendance. 

5.  To  have  double  the  number 
of  people  who  give  talks,  lead 
sacrament  gems,  give  prayers 
and  administer  the  sacrament. 

6.  To  make  it  easier  to  comply 
with  President  McKay's  ex- 
pressed wish  for  a  90-minute 
Sunday  School. 

7.  To   abide  by  the  instructions 


in  the  First  Presidency's  letter 
of  Jan.  20,  1959,  to  presidents 
of  stakes  and  bishops  of  wards, 
regarding  a  90-minute  Sunday 
School.  (See  Mar.,  1959,  In- 
structor, page  88,  and  the  1959 
edition  of  The  Sunday  School 
Handbook,  pages  88,  89.) 

Most  stakes  and  wards  have  found 
the  division  which  the  Sunday 
School  board  has  recommended  to 
be  satisfactory.  Others  have  divided 
the  Senior  Sunday  School  horizon- 
tally at  Course  19.  All  adult  classes 
are  in  Division  B,  going  directly  to 
classes,  after  which  they  attend  wor- 
ship service.  Such  a  division  permits 
the  Senior  Aaronic  Priesthood  to 
take  care  of  the  sacrament  in  Divi- 
sion B,  a  highly  desirable  thing  for 
them  to  do.  Adults  then  give  the 
2)2-minute  talks,  etc.,  which  is  an- 
other chance  to  participate  and  thus 
grow  in  testimony.  Either  division 
of  senior  Sunday  School  is  approved. 

The  additional  classrooms  made 
available  by  double  session  can  pro- 
vide the  Junior  Sunday  School  with 
adequate  classroom  space.  The  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  Committee  rec- 
ommends that,  if  possible,  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  stay  on  single  session 
functioning.  In  those  cases  where 
crowding  makes  division  mandatory, 
however,  they  recommend  that  the 
Junior    Sunday    School    be    divided 


vertically  to  give  two  normal  groups. 
—General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 

MEMORIZED  RECITATIONS 

Course  No.  II 

for  September  6,  1959 

To  be  memorized  by  students  in 
Course  No.  11  during  July  and  Au- 
gust and  recited  in  the  worship  serv- 
ice September  6  (taken  from  Course 
No.  11,  History  of  the  Restored 
Church): 

"And  all  they  who  suffer  persecu- 
tion for  my  name,  and  endure  in 
faith,  though  they  are  called  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  my  sake  yet 
shall  they  partake  of  all  this  glory." 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  101:35. 

Course  No.  19 

for  September  6,  1959 

To  be  memorized  by  students  iii 
Course  No.  19  during  July  and  Au- 
gust and  recited  in  the  worship  serv- 
ice September  6  (taken  from  Course 
No.  19,  The  Articles  of  Faith): 

"The  Father  has  a  body  of  flesh 
and  bones  as  tangible  as  man's;  the 
Son  also;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not 
a  body  of  flesh  and  bones,  but  is  a 
personage  of  Spirit.  Were  it  not  so, 
the  Holy  Ghc^t  could  not  dwell  in 
us."— Doctrine  and  Covenants  130:22. 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union- 


George   R.   Hill,    General    Superintendent; 
David  Lawrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent;  Lynn  S.  Richards,   Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


George  R.   Hill 
David  L.   McKay 
Lynn  S.   Richards 
Wallace  F.   Bennett 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Lucy  G,   Sperry 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Earl  J.  Glade 
A.  William  Lund 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.  Holm  an  Waters 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Loma  C.  Alder 


A.    Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 
Melba  Glade 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Henry  Eyring 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Hazel  F.  Young 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
Wilford  M.  Burton 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 


Reed  H.  Bradford 
Frank   S.  Wise 
Clair  W.  Johnson 
Delmar  H.  Dickson 
Clarence  Tyndall 
Norman  R.  Gulbrandsen 
Wallace  G.  Bennett 
Addie  J.  Gilmore 
Camille  W.  Halliday 
Margaret  Hopkinson 
Mima  Rashand 
Edith  M.  Nash 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Henry  L.  Isaksen 
Alva  H.  Parry 
Bernard  S.  Walker 


Harold  A.  Dent 
Wayne  G,  Brown 
Paul  B.  Tanner 
Catherine  Bowles 
Raymond  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman 
Lewis  J,  Wallace 
Daniel  A.  Keeler 
Clarence  E.  Wonnacott 
Lucy  Picco  * 

Arthur  D.  Browne 
J.  Roman  Andrus 
Ralph  D.  Thomson 
George  H.  Fudge 
Howard  S.  Bennion 


Herald  L.   Carlston 
O.  Preston  Robinson 
Keith  R.  Oakes 
Robert  F.  Gwilliam 
Dale  H.  West 
Wayne  M.  Carle 
Bertrand  F.   Harrison 
Willis  S.  Peterson 
Greldon  L.  Nelson 
Thomas  J.  Parmley 
Jane  L.  Hopkinson 
Donna  L.  Rudd 
Oliver  R.  Smith 
G.  Robert  Ruff 
Newell  B.  Weight 
Anthony  I.  Bentley 
Mary  W.  Jensen 
John  S.  Boyden 


Hugh  B.  Brown,  Adviser  to  the  General  Board. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Question  Box 


Setting  Leaders  Apart 

Q.   May  officers  and  teachers  be  set  apart? 

A.  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  Church  that  all  auxiliary 
officers  (presidents,  superintendents,  counselors,  secre- 
taries) be  set  apart.  The  setting  apart  of  teachers  and 
other  workers  is  not  mandatory.  If  a  person  accepting 
such  a  call  desires  a  special  blessing  to  aid  him  in 
fulfilling  his  assignment,  the  bishop  should  feel  free  to 
give  or  cause  to  have  given  such  a  blessing.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  that  these  brethren  and  sisters  be 
formally  set  apart."  (The  Presiding  Bishopric's  Messen- 
ger, March,  1959.) 

«     «     « 

Reverence  in  the  Worship  Service 

Q.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  reverence  in  our 
worship  service? 

A.  "One  meaningful  positive  step  that  can  be  taken 
is  to  see  that  all  meetings  —  including  those  of  the 
auxiliary  organizations  —  are  started  at  the  time  they 
are  scheduled  to  start.  The  gap  between  the  scheduled 
start  of  a  meeting  and  the  actual  start  is  often  disorderly 
and  disturbing.  It  cannot  help  but  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  members  and  friends  who  come  to  the  wor- 
ship service  in  a  spirit  of  reverence."   (The  Presiding 

Bishopric's  Messenger,  March,  1959.) 

«     «     « 

Length  of  Sunday  School  on  Fast  Day 

Q.  Should  Sunday  School  be  held  for  90  minutes 
on  fast  Sunday? 

—American  Falls  Stake. 


A.  In  wards  which  occupy  their  buildings  alone  and 
where  travel  to  the  meetinghouse  is  not  excessive,  the 
Sunday  School  should  be  held  for  90  minutes  in  the 
forenoon  and  fast  meeting  for  at  least  90  minutes  in 
the  afternoon.  (See  letter  of  First  Presidency,  Jan.  20, 
1959,  March  edition,  1959  Handbook,  Appendix  B.) 

Concert  Recitation  and  Sacrament  Service 

Q.  How  are  the  two  concert  recitations  handled  on 
fast  Sunday  when  the  sacrament  is  administered  in  the 
Sunday  School?  —East  Long  Beach  Stake. 

A.  The  two  concert  recitations,  each  preceded  by 
one  2/2-minute  talk  on  the  same  subject,  are  substituted 
for  the  usual  two  2/2-minute  talks  and  ar^  scheduled 
just  ahead  of  the  sacrament  service.  (See  Chapter  5, 
Plan  C  of  The  Sunday  School  Handbook. ) 

#     #     ft 

Concert  Recitation  Without  Sacrament  Service 

Q.  How  are  the  two  concert  recitations  handled  in 
the  worship  service  on  fast  Sunday  when  fast  meeting 
immediately  follows  Sunday  School? 

A.  The  sacrament  is  dispensed  with,  and  in  addition 
to  the  regular  two  2J2-minute  talks,  there  are  two  con- 
cert recitations,  each  preceded  by  one  2/2-minute  talk 
on  the  same  subject.  The  hymn  practice  is  extended 
to  15  minutes.  (See  Chapter  5,  Plan  D  of  The  Sunday 
School  Handbook.) 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


Budget  Fund  Sunday,  September  20,  1959 


THE  Prophet  of  God  has  ap- 
proved the  collection  of  a  dime 
from  every  member  of  record  in  the 
ward  with  which  to  pay  general 
board  and  stake  board  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  Sunday  School  pro- 
gram. Sunday,  Sept.  20,  1959,  is 
Budget  Fund  Sunday,  on  which  date 
the  collection  should  be  made.  Stakes 
desiring  another  date  should  make 
arrangements  with  the  Sunday 
School  Office. 

On  July  13,  1959,  quotas  for  each 
ward  in  the  stake,  based  on  mem- 
bership records  of  May  or  April, 
will  be  mailed  to  each  stake  super- 
intendent. These  quotas  should  be 
given  to  ward  superintendents  at 
the  August  Preparation  Meeting. 

In  the  event  some  wards  decide 
to  use  small  envelopes  with  which 


to  make  the  collection,  envelopes 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Deseret 
Book  Company,  44  East  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  at  17)2 
cents  per  hundred.  The  general 
board  will  pay  the  other  half  of 
their  cost.  An  order  signed  by  the 
bishop  will  be  honored;  otherwise 
cash  should   accompany  the   order. 

Each  ward  superintendent  will 
send  to  his  stake  superintendent  10 
cents  for  each  member  of  record  in 
his  ward.  The  stake  superintendent 
will  send  80%  of  this  amount  to  the 
General  Secretary,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  retain 
20%  for  stake  board  expenses. 

If  the  local  Sunday  School  ex- 
pense is  not  provided  for  in  the  ward 
budget,  the  ward  superintendency, 
with  the  approval  of  the  bishop,  may 


add  to  the  budget  fund  such  addi- 
tional amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  local  expense. 

If  the  bishop  prefers  to  take  the 
budget  fund  quota  from  the  ward 
budget  rather  than  make  the  fund 
collection,  it  may  be  done. 

—General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Sept.  20,  1959 

Sunday  School 

Budget  Fund  Sunday 


Sept.  27,  1959 

Suggested  Date   To    Begin 

Teacher  Training  Classes 
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Oh  Hark!  A  Glorious  Sound  Is  Heard" 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  September 

66^^  H  Hark!  A  Glorious   Sound  Is  Heard,"  author,  W.  O.  Robinson; 
\_^    composer,  Frank  W.  Asper;  Hymns— Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  No.  134. 

Let  us  learn  to  sing  our  hymns  with  an  upward  look.  The  hymns  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  expressing  joy  and  optimism  as  they  do,  deserve  to 
be  sung  with  a  corresponding  attitude  and  physical  appearance.  In  years 
now  happily  past,  Christian  congregations  used  to  sing  many  hymns  which 
breathed  the  spirit  of  dejection,  enumerating  the  woes,  hardships  and 
sadnesses  of  the  human  race  and  depicting  man  as  having  one  foot  in  the 
grave  —  yearning  to  leave  this  present  life  in  order  to  enter  immediately 
into  a  state  of  freedom  from  toil. 

A  century  ago  our  people  were  really  in  the  depths  of  toil  and  struggles, 
yet  they  sang  "all  is  well,  all  is  well."  And  we  picture  them  in  our  minds 
as  singing  this  with  uplifted  heads,  expressing  a  spirit  of  full  faith,  having 
confident  hope  in  the  Lord,  and  even  in  triumph. 

I  say  we  are  guilty  of  sin  if  we  sing  half-heartedly,  poorly  and  as 
though  we  were  half  dead.  In  such  a  case  we  are  sinning  right  in  the 
house  of  God.  Is  our  life  as  "low-down"  as  all  that?  No!  We  are  living 
in  the  greatest  days  of  the  Lord  —  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of 
times,  with  the  brightness  of  the  millennial  dawn  bursting  forth  right 
before  our  eyes!  We  believe  in  all  this.  Let  us  act  and  sing  accordingly 
when  we  sing  before  the  Lord  in  His  house  of  worship. 

Sing  with  an  upward  look.  This  will  help  us  to  expand  our  lungs  that 
^  we  might  take  in  the  air  needed  to  sing  well.  Let  us  sing  with  an  upward 
^  look  so  that  we  may  be  united  by  means  of  that  white  baton  in  the  hands 
of  the  chorister.  Perhaps  our  eyes  will  be  mostly  on  the  printed  hymn 
in  the  book,  but  out  of  the  corner  of  our  eyes  let  us  see  that  white  baton. 
The  organist,  likewise,  needs  to  and  wishes  to  see  that  white  baton,  so  let 
the  chorister  stand  where  all  may  see  the  baton  easily  and  directly. 

Sing  with  our  heads  held  high  so  that  we  may  be  singing  to  the  throne 
on  high  and  not  down  to  hell. 

You  think  your  voice  is  not  good  in  quality?  Never  mind.  The  Lord 
loves  your  singing  though  it  be  a  monotone.  We  are  not  singing  a  concert 
to  our  critical  neighbors.    We  are  singing  to  the  Most  High. 

Let  us  hold  our  heads  high  for  spiritual  recreation  in  our  hymn  sing- 
ing. Let  us  not  ask  for  amusement,  merriment  or  sport  when  we  engage 
to  learn  the  songs  of  Zion.  Rather  let  us  seek  spiritual  refreshment.  We 
need  it,  we  desire  it,  we  hope  we  deserve  it. 

Let  the  choristers  work  diligently  in  teaching  us  to  sing  worthily 
and  with  an  upward  look. 


For  Choristers  and  Organists 


This  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  hymn  and 
hymn-tune.  Lead  with  a  beat  that  shows 
such  a  spirit.  "Go  forth  in  wondrous  might, 
we  raise  our  voice  in  loyal  shout."  Have 
you  tried  our  recommendation  to  have  the 
people  hum  the  melody  while  the  organist 
plays  it  through  once? 

The  metronome  indication  calls  for  120 
beats  per  minute.  You  might  well  orient 
yourself  in  this    tempo    by   practicing    at 


home  and  at  preparation  meeting,  but 
certainly  not  at  Sunday  School.  Take  a 
watch  in  hand  and  beat  two  beats  per 
second. 

Is  this  hymn  legato  or  marcato  in  style? 
The  latter  gives  accent  and  rhythmic  force 
which  is  needed  in  this  hymn.  To  give 
you  opportunity  for  power  in  these  har- 
monies, the  composer  has  written  strong 
chords  to  accompany  the  melody.    What 


about  pedals?  The  bass  line  is  quite  an 
active  one  so  that  it  is  not  easy.  Leave 
the  pedals  silent  if  you  have  to.  Never 
grope  for  the  right  keys,  either  manual 
or  pedal.  Be  ready  to  play  without  stum- 
bling before  the  Saints.  How?  By  tending 
to  your  special  assignment  and  practicing 
this  at  the  preparation  meeting.  Success 
to  you,  and  may  you  always  deserve  it. 
—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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God  s  Love 


Junior  Sunday   School   Hymn   for  the   Month   of   September 


"G 


OD'S    Lo\e"-The   Children 


Sing,  No. 


62,  stanza  2. 


Children  of  Junior  Sunday  School 
age  accept  without  question  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  Heavenly  Father 
who  watches  over  them.  They  feel 
close  to  Him  and  have  a  great  love 
for  Him.  This  hymn  will  give  the 
boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to 
express   their  feelings  in  song. 

The  Gospel  message  is  found  in 
the  second  stanza,  so  that  is  the  one 
we  should  teach.  It  is  better  for 
our  children  to  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  a  small  section  of  a 
song  than  to  be  vaguely  acquainted 
with  each  verse.  We  gain  a  good 
singing  response  when  children  know 
their  words  and  understand,  at  least 
to  some  degree,  what  they  are  sing- 
ing. 

There  are  many  ways  to  introduce 
this  song.  You  may  wish  to  tell  a 
brief  incident  showing  how  the  Lord 
was  mindful  of  the  pioneers  during 
their  trials.  A  modern  story  illus- 
trating the  message  of  this  hymn 
was  told  by  Bishop  Carl  W.  Buehner 
at  the  April  General  Conference. 
This  was  a  story  of  how  a  little  girl 
was  protected  by  the  Lord  after  a 
prayer   in  her  behalf  prior  to  her 


baptism.  Bishop  Buehner's  address 
may  be  found  in  the  June,  1959  issue 
of  The  Improvement  Era. 

Notice  the  time  signature  of  this 
song.  It  is  2/2  rather  than  4/4  ("cut 
time")  and  calls  for  two  beats  to 
the  measure.  However,  lead  the  song 
with  a  beat  pattern  that  is  meaning- 
ful to  the  children  and  gives  them 
specific  guidance  in  their  singing, 
especially  in  measures  5  and  6  and 
at  the  end  of  each  phrase. 

Be  so  familiar  with  this  song  so 
that  you  can  teach  it  without  having 
the  hymnbook  before  you.  The  better 
prepared  you  are,  the  more  enthusi- 
asm you  radiate,  and  the  importance 
of  the  ability  of  a  chorister  to  im- 
part enthusiasm  for  singing  cannot 
be  overestimated.  A  Junior  Sunday 
School  chorister  needs  to  cultivate 
personal  charm.  She  must  under- 
stand the  nature  and  needs  of  little 
children.  She  must  take  pride  in 
her  assignment  and  believe  sincerely 
that  music  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  aids  in  teaching  the  Gospel 
to  boys  and  girls.  Above  all  she 
must  have  a  fervent  testimony  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  a 
burning  desire  to  help  children  de- 
velop a  similar  testimony. 

—Edith  Nash. 


For  Choristers 
and  Organists 
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Organ  Music  To  Accompany  September  Sacrament  Gems 

Adagio  Alexander  Schreiner 
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SEPTEMBER 
SACRAMENT   GEMS 

For  Senior  Sunday  School 

"Adam  fell  that  men  might  be; 
and  men  are,  that  they  might  have 
joy.  > 
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For  Junior  Sunday  School 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh 
We  eat  the  broken  bread 

And  witness  with  the  cup  afresh 
Our  faith  in  Christ  our  head. 

12  Nephi  2:25. 
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It's  Fun  to  Visit 
at  Grandma's* 

By  Margaret  I.  Kitto 

ALAN,  10;  Lynn,  8;  Roger,  4;  and  Robin,  2;^  trooped 
.  up  the  path  to  Grandma's'-  house.  Their  legs  fairly 
flew  as  they  climbed  the  stairs,  for  it  was  always  such 
fun  to  visit  Grandma. 

As  Grandma  greeted  the  children  and  helped  Roger 
and  Robin  hang  up  their  coats  and  hats,  Alan  and 
Lynn  slipped  out  into  the  hall.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
quick  knock  on  the  door.  Grandma  opened  the  door 
and  Lynn  said,  "Grandma,  this  is  my  friend,  Robert." 

"How  do  you  do,  Robert;  won't  you  come  in?" 
asked  Grandma  as  she  reached  out  her  hand  and  drew 
the  young  lad  into  the  room. 

Grandma's  brown  eyes  twinkled.    Roger  and  Robin 


Lynn  helps  the  visitor  remove  his  coat. 


danced  with  excitement  as  they  tried  hard  not  to 
giggle;  for,  you  see,  "Robert"  was  really  Alan,  their 
big  brother,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  "Play 
Company,"  their  favorite  game. 

The  room  buzzed  with  activity  as  the  children 
helped  Robert  hang  up  his  wraps  and  find  a  comfort- 
able place  to  sit. 

"Robert  has  just  returned  from  London,"  Lynn  ex- 
plained- as  he  settled  himself  on  the  couch  with  the 
others. 


iSons  and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Ruff. 
-Grandma  is  Marie  Clark,  the  children's  maternal  grandmother. 


Enjoying  this   visiting   game   and  the  refreshments   served   by 
Lynn  are  (1.  to  r.)   Alan,  Grandma  Clark,  Roger  and  wee  Robin. 


Lynn  introduces  Robert  (Alan)  to  Grandma  Clark. 

"Where's  London?"  asked  Roger. 

Grandma  suggested  they  find  it  on  a  map,  so  Lynn 
brought  out  a  large  map  and  put  it  on  Robert's  lap. 
The  children  clamored  to  sit  next  to  their  "visitor" 
as  he  pointed  to  London  and  proceeded  to  show  just 
how  his  airplane  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
had  finally  landed  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  children  listened  intently  as  Robert  talked. 
They  were  remembering  what  Grandma  had  said  about 
good  manners:  "Always  take  turns  in  everything  — 
even  talking,"  she  had  said.  "Good  manners  means 
being  kind  and  considerate."  They  did  hope  that 
Grandma  would  be  proud  of  them.  But  it  was  easy 
to  be  a  good  listener  when  their  "company"  was  so 
interesting. 

"My,  what  a  wonderful  trip  you  had,  Robert,"  said 
Grandma.    "How  long  have  you  been  away?" 

"I  was  gone  nearly  a  month,"  answered  Robert. 

Roger  grinned  as  he  said,  "You  must  be  hungry 
after  such  a  long  trip."   Everyone  smiled. 

"Why  of  course  he  is,"  Grandma  said.  "What  a 
fine  suggestion,  Roger.  Would  you  help  me  in  the 
kitchen,  Robin?" 

Soon  they  returned  bringing  a  tray  of  milk  and 
cookies.    How  everyone  enjoyed  the  snack! 

"Grandma,  you've  always  said  being  hospitable 
means  making  folks  feel  welcome,"  said  Lynn,  reach- 
ing for  another  cookie.  "We  must  be  a  hospitable 
family  'cause  I  sure  do  feel  welcome." 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Grandma.  "You  see,  long  ago 
Jesus  said,  'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you.'  And  when  we  try  to  live  the  way  Jesus 
taught  us,  we  are  really  happy." 

"Now,  let  me  be  company,"  chirped  Robin  as  she 
struggled  into  a  jacket  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
Soon  there  was  a  wee  little  knock  and  Grandma  rose  to 
answer  the  door.  Another  session  of  "Play  Company" 
had  begun. 

*For  Course  3,  lesson  of  September  13,  "We  Visit  Friends";  for 
Course  5,  lesson  of  September  6,  "Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper?"  for 
Course  la,  lesson  of  October  25,  "Our  Friends  and  Neighbors";  and  for 
Course   1,  lesson  of  December  6,  "We  Love  Our  Neighbors   and  Friends." 
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Meet  Your  New  Board  Members 


JOHN  S.   BOYDEN 
To  aid  Indian  Sunday  Schools. 

A  Boy  Scout  collection  of  Indian 
culture  and  artifacts  marked  the  first 
step  in  a  figurative  journey  which 
has  led  John  S.  Boyden  to  member- 
ship on  the  Sunday  School  general 
board. 

Recently  appointed  to  the  board. 
Brother  Boyden  has  been  assigned 
to  adapt  the  Sunday  School  lessons 
for  use  in  the  Indian  Sunday  Schools. 

There  were  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing milestones  on  the  journey  begun 
by  the  young  scout  who  became  a 
scoutmaster  and  later  served  the 
Indian  people  in  legal  matters. 
Brother  Boyden  was  assistant  United 
States  attorney  for  Utah  from  1933 
to  1946,  and  during  those  years  he 
handled  most  of  the  Indian  cases 
which  came  up.  He  is  now  general 
counsel  for  the  Ute  and  Hopi  Indi- 
ans. 

This  legal  work  over  a  period  of 
some  25  years  has  given  Brother 
Boyden  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  the  Lamanite  people. 
He  has  learned  to  understand  and 
appreciate  these  people  and  their 
culture  and  crafts,  and  is  well  pre- 
pared for  the  task  of  adapting  Sun- 
day School  lessons  for  them. 

The  new  board  member  is  work- 
ing to  complete  a  Hopi  law  case 
which  will  occupy  most  of  his  time 


for  the  next  12  months.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  case,  he  will  begin 
service  as  a  full-time  board  member. 

Born  in  Coalville,  Summit  County, 
Utah,  Brother  Boyden  received  his 
LL.B.  from  the  University  of  Utah 
in  1929.  In  1958  he  was  one  of  five 
Utahns  to  receive  the  Tau  Kappa 
Alpha  golden  anniversary  award  for 
professional  achievement;  and  in 
February,  1959,  he  was  named  a 
Fellow  in  the  International  Academy 
of  Trial  Lawyers. 

Prior  to  his  call  to  the  genera] 
board.  Brother  Boyden  served  as 
bishop  of  Yale  Second  Ward,  Bonne- 
ville (Salt  Lake)  Stake  for  five  years. 
He  has  served  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Sunday  School,  YMMIA  and  priest- 
hood classes,  and  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  YMMIA. 

In  the  beginning  days  of  his  career 
as  an  attorney,  Brother  Boyden  mar- 
ried Orpha  Sweeten  of  Garland, 
Utah  -  May  17,  1935.  Sister  Boyden 
is  currently  chairman  of  the  Cub 
Scout  program  on  the  Primary  gen- 
eral board.  They  have  four  children. 


MARY  W.  JENSEN 

"Learn  to  love  and  have  a  deep 
emotional  feeling  for  a  song  before 
you  expect  to  teach  it  to  others," 
says  Mary  W.  Jensen. 

Advocating  such  tried  and  proven 
methods  of  teaching,  both  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  Sunday 
School,  Sister  Jensen  brings  to  the 
Sunday  School  general  board  the 
knowledge  of  some  30  years'  teach- 
ing experience.  She  is  currently 
serving  as  a  music  supervisor  in  the 
Davis  County  (Utah)  public  schools. 

The  new  board  member  received 
her  B.S.  degree  from  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  in  1928;  and  30 
years  later,  in  1958,  she  was  granted 
an  M.S.  degree  from  the  same  school 
(now  Utah  State  University).  Her 
teaching  activities  have  centered  in 


MARY  W.  JENSEN 
Will  assist  music  program. 

Utah  and  Idaho.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Associated  American  Univer- 
sity Women,  and  serves  as  secretary 
of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma.  In  addi- 
tion, she  is  a  member  of  the  Utah 
State  Music  Committee,  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Utah 
Music  Educators  and  vice  president 
of  the  Utah  Music  Educators  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

In  1929  and  1930,  Sister  Jensen  was 
a  missionary  to  the  Eastern  States 
Mission.  While  laboring  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  she  did  consid- 
erable radio  work  as  an  aid  in  teach- 
ing the  Gospel. 

She  has  served  in  the  YWMIA  and 
the  Primary  Association,  and  has 
done  considerable  work  in  the 
Church  seminary  system.  Before  her 
recent  call  to  the  general  board,  Sis- 
ter Jensen  was  serving  as  MIA  music 
director  for  the  Bountiful  North 
(Utah)  Stake. 

Sister  Jensen  was  born  in  Malad, 
Idaho,  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Mor- 
gan and  Mary  E.  Jones  Woozley. 
On  July  8,  1932,  she  married  Weldon 
Jensen  of  Brigham  City,  Utah,  in  the 
Logan  Temple.  Their  son,  Weldon 
Lorenzo,  is  currently  serving  in  the 
armed  forces;  and  their  daughter, 
Cherrel,  is  now  Mrs.  Lawrence  R. 
Budge,  Jr.,  of  Malad. 

—Virginia  Baker. 
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Those  Precious, 
Early  Years* 


Elder  Spencer  W.  Kimball 


ELDER  SPENCER  W.   KIMBALL 

You  who  teach  and  lead  must  he  models. 


OUR  children  are  precious.  We  do  not  want  to  lose 
a  single  one.  We  need  not  lose  as  many  as  we  do. 
The  time  to  train  and  teach  is  when  they  are  very, 
very  young.  The  Lord  considered  them  with  such 
compassion  and  interest  and  love.  The  apostles  were 
greatly  concerned  about  His  own  welfare  —  He  was 
pressed  from  every  side.  You  see  a  good  example  of 
that  at  the  close  of  each  session  of  general  conference 
when  President  McKay  can  hardly  get  into  his  car.  He 
never  would  be  able  to  walk  from  the  Tabernacle  to 
the  Church  Office  building.  The  people  crowd  around 
him  so.  I  am  sure  it  was  that  way,  only  probably  more 
so,  when  the  apostles  said  to  take  the  children  away 
and  not  to  worry  the  Lord;  for  He  was  weary  and 
tired.   He  was  not  to  be  exhausted  further. 

The  Lord,  I  am  sure,  appreciated  their  concern,  but 
said  to  them, 

.  .  .  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(Mcrfc  10:14.) 

President  McKay  is  about  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Lord  that  I  know.  Only  a  few  moments  ago,  I 
followed  the  Prophet  out  of  the  building,  and  the  crowds 
were  so  thick  I  could  hardly  get  through  as  one  sweet 
sister  was  trying  to  lead  me  over  to  this  meeting.  The 
ushers  were  pushing  the  people  back  —  "Please  give 
more  room,  give  room,"  but  President  McKay  was  not 
at  all  daunted.  He  stood  there  and  took  his  time,  wav- 
ing at  this  little  child  and  winking  at  that  one.  We 
have  in  this  Church  a  great  Prophet  who  loves  little 
children  as  the  Lord  does. 


*From  the  address  by  Eldter  Spencer  W.  Kimball  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  given  Apr.  5,  1959,  to  stake  Junior  Sunday  School  coordinators 
and  to  members  of  stake  superintendencies  in  charge  of  Junior  Sunday 
School. 


I  could  feel  just  a  little  the  concern  of  some  parents 
for  their  children  when  I  visited  missions.  I  remember 
a  time  in  Northern  Germany;  we  were  holding  a  meet- 
ing, and  the  people  were  crowding  around.  One  sweet 
sister  kept  pushing  and  pushing.  She  had  a  child  in 
her  arms.  She  could  not  get  close  enough;  and  finally 
she  said,  "Oh  Brother  Kimball,  will  you  please  just 
touch  him."  I  melted  in  humility  when  she  said,  "Just 
touch  him;  touch  my  child." 

When  I  see  that  devotion  and  that  interest  in  us,  the 
lesser  ones,  then  I  can  understand  how  those  mothers 
pressed  to  get  their  children  in  the  hands  and  arms  of 
the  Lord. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  commanded  that  their 
little  children  should  be  brought.  So  they  brought  their 
little  children  and  set  them  down  upon  the  ground  round 
about  him,  and  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst;  and  the  multi- 
tude gave  way  till  they  had  all  been  brought  unto  him. 
...  he  spake  unto  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them: 
Behold  your  little  ones.  And  as  they  looked  to  behold 
they  cast  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  they  saw  the 
heavens  open,  and  they  saw  angels  descending  out  of 
heaven  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  fire;  and  they  came 
down  and  encircled  those  little  ones  about,  and  they 
were  encircled  about  with  fire;  and  the  angels  did  min- 
ister unto  them.    (3  l<Iephi  17:11,  23,  24.) 

The  Lord  loves  all  little  children.  Everybody  loves 
children.  We  need  not  emphasize  that  point.  But  I 
should  like  to  give  another  reference  of  the  concern 
of  the  Saviour  for  His  little  ones.  This  was  in  the  later 
days  of  His  journey  upon  the  earth  before  He  ascended 
into  heaven. 

"So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon 
Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these?" 
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I  believe  they  were  still  on  the  lake.  I  believe  that 
the  Lord  had  reference  to  the  ships,  to  the  nets,  to 
the  fish,  to  the  food,  to  the  world,  to  all  the  things  that 
men  and  women  delight  in.  He  may  have  been  think- 
ing: 

"Simon,  you  are  going  to  be  the  leader  of  my 
Church,  the  President  of  my  Church.  I'm  leaving  you 
now,  I'm  leaving  all  this  responsibility  to  you.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  all  is  well;  that  you  have  the  right  con- 
cepts, that  you  are  ready  to  take  over. 

"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me,  (the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  my  program,  eternal  life)  more  than 
these"  —  all  these  things  of  the  world?  "He  saith  unto 
him.  Yea,  Lord;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  And 
then  the  Lord  said,  ".  .  .  Feed  my  lambs. 

"He  saith  to  him  again  the  second  time  (often 
statements  are  repeated  three  times  when  we  want  to 
be  very  impressive)  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord;  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee.    He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  sheep. 

"He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas  (I  can  imagine  Him  getting  very,  very  serious; 
a  great  deal  of  pathos  in  His  voice),  lovest  thou  me? 
Peter  was  grieved  because  (I  suppose,  he  thought 
there  was  a  tinge  of  lack  of  confidence  there)  he  said 
unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me?  And  he 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things;  thou  know- 
est that  I  love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him  (those  three 
immortal  words),  Feed  my  sheep."   (John  21:15-17.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  time  He  said, 
not  "Feed  my  sheep,"  but  "Feed  my  lambs."  That  is 
your  responsibility  as  Sunday  School  workers:  to  feed 
the  little,  tiny  lambs  that  have  only  recently  come  from 
the  presence  of  their  Heavenly  Father  —  little  lambs 
that  have  not  yet  been  sheared,  little  lambs  that  have 
no  blemishes  but  are  clean  and  pure  and  perfect.  And 
so,  we  say  to  you  as  Sunday  School  workers,  "Feed 
my  lambs." 

Developing  a  Little  Spirit 

Many  people  in  the  Church  do  not  have  the  right 
concept  of  a  child.  They  think  that  he  is  a  personality 
to  play  with,  to  dress,  to  enjoy,  to  have,  to  hold.  They 
never  think  seriously  about  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility of  developing  that  little  spirit  without  earthly 
knowledge  into  a  fit  subject  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  makes  it  very  clear. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parents  to  teach  their 
children.  The  Sunday  School,  the  Primary,  the  M.I. A. 
and  other  organizations  of  the  Church  play  a  secondary 
role.  And  as  parents,  you  and  I  have  that  responsibility. 
If  the  parents  do  not  teach  their  children,  they  will  be 
held  responsible.  I  pity  those  parents  who  do  not  do 
all  in  their  power  to  train  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go  so  that  when  they  are  older,  they  will  not 
depart  from  it. 

In  the  absence  of  the  effective  teaching  of  the  par- 


ents, the  Lord  has  provided  auxiliary  organizations 
which  teach  the  mothers  to  be  better  mothers,  the  men 
to  be  better  fathers  and  to  train  the  youth  as  they  get 
a  little  older. 

President  McKay  is  quoted  as  having  said  that 
much  knowledge  comes  to  the  child  in  its  first  five 
years.  The  CathoHc  Church  has  this  program:  Give 
us  a  child  till  he  is  seven  years  old,  and  we  will  ask  no 
odds.  We  will  keep  him;  we  will  hold  him.  They 
know  that  to  train  up  a  child  in  a  way  of  life  will  keep 
him  from  changing  when  he  is  older.  And  the  way  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  will  be  inclined.  They  know  that 
well. 

When  the  Lord  spoke  so  earnestly  to  Peter,  he  did 
not  say  tend  my  sheep  or  watch  my  sheep,  but  feed 
my  lambs  and  sheep.  It  is  not  enough  to  hold  and 
entertain  the  children,  but  we  must  teach  them  and 
mold  them  and  fortify  them.  Nothing  will  accomplish 
this  like  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Church.  The  Sunday  School  has  that  re- 
sponsibihty  more  pointedly  than  the  other  organizations 
—  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  people  of  the  Church, 
including  the  little  ones. 

Train  up  a  child  —  that  is  your  responsibility.  The 
Lord  understood  this  perfectly.  He  knew,  and  He  gave 
us  this  law:  when  the  child  is  eight  years  of  age,  he 
should  have  been  trained  —  not  that  he  should  begin 
to  be  trained,  as  many  of  our  parents  surmise. 

We  have  many  people  who  leave  their  children  at 
home  when  they  go  to  their  meetings.  They  decide 
they  will  wait  and  let  the  child  grow  into  the  Church 
as  it  gets  a  little  older.  But  the  Lord  did  not  think 
in  that  direction. 

He  addresses  the  revelation  to  all  those  whose  feet 
are  on  Mount  Zion  when  He  says:  "Thou  shalt  go  to 
the  house  of  prayer  and  offer  up  thy  sacraments  upon 
my  holy  day."  Technically,  you  can  say  that  all  chil- 
dren are  in  that  category. 

Some  mothers  rationalize:  "My  child  could  not  get 
any  good  out  of  the  meeting.  Why  take  him?  Let's 
leave  him  home." 

No  little  child  absorbs  knowingly  the  sunlight;  but 
unconsciously  the  light  brings  power  to  its  little  body. 
No  child  knows  the  value  of  his  mother's  milk  nor  of 
the  food  from  opened  cans  which  gives  him  nourish- 
ment. Yet,  that  is  where  he  gets  his  strength  and  his 
power  to  grow  and  to  become  a  man  eventually.  No 
child  knows  the  value  of  water  to  human  existence,  but 
he  knows  he  wants  it. 

And  every  child,  without  realizing  the  full  portent, 
can  absorb  much  from  a  sacrament  meeting.  They  will 
absorb  something  every  time. 

Parents  Should  Train  Children 

I  have  been  preaching  for  many  years  throughout 
the  Church  that  parents  should  train  their  children  by 
example  and  precept.    But  in  the  absence  of  the  par- 

(Continued  on  following -page.) 
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ents'  teaching,  then  your  responsibihty  is  to  bring  up 
those  children  so  that  when  they  are  eight  years  of 
age,  they  will  know  the  Gospel  -  all  its  basic  princi- 
ples that  are  necessary  for  salvation.  They  will  know 
it,  since  they  will  have  been  practicing  it  for  several 
years. 

For  instance,  every  child  reaching  the  age  of  eight 
should  have  been  paying  tithing  for  some  time.  Every 
child  in  Zion  should  reach  baptismal  age  having  gone 
to  Sacrament  meeting  regularly  with  his  parents.  Every 
child  should  reach  the  age  of  accountability  having 
had  the  privilege  of  private  prayers,  prayers  at  mother's 
knees  and  family  prayers  in  which  he  himself  would 
participate.  Every  child  should  grow  to  eight  years 
knowing  much  about  the  organization  of  the  Church. 

To  one  who  has  not  been  around  children  a  great 
deal,  there  might  be  some  question  on  how  they  can 
absorb  it.  All  you  need  do  is  go  to  your  own  little 
children  or  to  your  grandchildren  and  hsten  to  them. 

I  said  to  one  of  my  httle  grandchildren  —  about 
five  years  old  -  who  had  attended  stake  conferences 
with  his  mother  and  father  and  all  the  other  children 
-  there  are  six  of  them:  "Who  attended  your  confer- 
ence?" He  ,said,  "Brother  Brown."  And  I  said,  "What 
did  Brother  Brown  say?"  He  went  on,  giving  me  a 
summary  of  what  that  great  orator  had.  said  in  that 
conference  meeting.  He  may  have  missed  some,  but  I 
knew  he  had  been  listening.  I  knew  he  had  gained  a 
great  deal. 

At  one  of  the  conferences,  in  trying  to  emphasize 
the  principle  of  repentance,  I  went  back  and  told  the 
story  of  our  visit  to  Pompeii  in  Italy  where  the  doors 
were  opened  to  the  old  buildings,  and  we  saw  many 
things  which  were  disgracefully  perpetuated  for  1900 
years.  I  talked  of  our  going  to  the  colosseum  where 
the  great  beasts  had  come  out  into  the  arena  and  had 
fought  with  the  Christians. 

A  mother  came  to  me  two  weeks  later  and  said: 
"Brother  Kimball,  my  little  tiny  child  is  still  talking 
about  the  Christians  in  the  Colosseum." 

Much  I  said  may  have  been  beyond  him,  but  at 
least  he  had  been  listening. 

Children  Have  a  Capacity  for  Learning 

Children  have  a  brain  capacity  as  you  do.  They 
just  need  development;  they  need  information.  Be 
around  your  grandchildren  a  little  and  you  will  see  how 
much  they  know  about  geography  and  history,  and 
about  language.  Think  of  their  learning  a  language 
within  about  two  years,  when  they  can  talk  it  pretty 
well.  When  I  think  of  how  many  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  learn  a  few  words  in  Spanish,  I  am  amazed 
how  much  the  little  child  learns  so  quickly. 


You  know  that  they  are  receptive.  The  prime  of 
their  receptiveness  is  their  years  from  birth  to  eight 
years  of  age,  and  I  give  the  Lord  as  my  authority  on 
that.  He  says,  when  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  if  the 
parents  have  not  trained  them,  the  parents  will  be 
condemned.  If  they  have  not  known  baptism  and  what 
it  is  for,  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  what  it 
means  and  the  other  basic  principles  of  the  Gospel,  the 
condemnation  is  on  the  heads  of  the  parents. 

You  are  substituting  and  taking  the  place  of  those 
parents  who  are  failing  in  their  duties.  I  think  we  must 
never  take  it  away  from  them  if  they  will  do  it;  but 
if  they  will  not,  then  we  must  take  over. 

"...  A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them" 

I  have  heard  so  many  stories:  one  for  instance  of 
a  man  in  Cahfornia  who  had  never  joined  the  Church, 
and  his  wife  had  been  inactive.  Their  tiny  child  had 
been  permitted  to  go  to  Sunday  School.  The  father 
would  drive  her  to  Sunday  School;  then  he  would  go 
and  play  a  game  of  golf  and  come  back  to  get  her. 
One  day  the  little  girl  said,  "Daddy,  why  don't  you  go 
to  Sunday  School  with  me?"  He  thought  it  through, 
and  then  said:  "Well,  I  will."  He  went  to  Sunday 
School,  and  he  went  to  sacrament  meeting.  Then  he 
went  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  he  was  baptized  into 
the  kingdom.    The  mother  became  active. 

In  Southern  Utah  in  our  Lamanite  program,  we  had 
one  little  Indian  girl  who  had  been  assigned  to  the 
home  of  a  childless  couple  who  were  very  prominent 
in  the  community.  The  man  was  a  big,  strapping  fel- 
low. After  the  first  two  or  three  hours  passed  it  was 
dinner  time.  As  the  three  came  to  the  dinner  table, 
the  man  and  his  wife  pulled  their  chairs  out  and 
started  to  sit  down.  The  little  girl  stood  there  timid 
and  frightened,  and  the  man  said,  "Why  don't  you  sit 
down.  Flora?"  The  httle  girl  said,  "We  haven't  had 
prayers  yet." 

"And  the  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  and  you  must 
teach  the  children  so  that  they  will  lead  their  parents 
into  eternal  life. 

The  Lord  said  to  a  prophet: 

And  ye  will  not  suffer  your  children  that  they  go 
hungry,  or  naked;  neither  will  ye  suffer  that  they  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  God,  and  fight  and  quarrel  one  with 
another,  and  serve  the  devil,  who  is  the  master  of  sin. 
.  .  .  But  ye  will  teach  them  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth 
and  soberness;  ye  will  teach  them  to  love  one  another, 
and  to  serve  one  another.     [Mosiah  4:14,  15.) 

Someone  quoted  today,  "Children  need  more  models 
than  critics."  Let  me  add  this:  You  as  the  leaders  of 
your  Sunday  Schools  and  you  as  teachers  who  look 
after  the  Junior  Sunday  School  must  be  models.  When 
we  say  models,  we  are  thinking  of  perfection  in  every 
detail.  You  cannot  teach  that  which  you  do  not  practice. 
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When  we  were  in  Europe  in  1937,  Hitler  was  pre- 
paring for  his  war.  He  also  knew  that  he  had  to  train 
them  young.  The  war  had  not  yet  been  declared,  but 
all  over  Germany  we  saw  marching  columns  of  chil- 
dren. My  heart  ached.  I  wanted  to  weep  outside;  I 
was  weeping  inside  to  see  little  children  in  their  brain- 
washing program  becoming  stooges  for  Hitler.  He 
knew  it,  and  we  should  know  it  well  —  that  if  we  want 
to  make  something  of  our  children,  we  must  begin 
to  mold  them  early.  This  statism  that  would  take  chil- 
dren from  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  train  them 
in  statism  is  vicious  but  effective. 

Samuel's  mother  was  so  eager  for  motherhood  that 
she  promised  she  would  give  the  child  back  to  the  Lord 
if  the  Lord  would  just  let  her  be  the  mother  of  it.  Sam- 
uel was  just  a  little  child  when  he  was  placed  in  the 
temple  and  given  to  the  Lord;  and  he  was  made  the 
son  of  the  Lord. 

And  Samuel  grew,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and 
did  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground.  And  all 
Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  knew  that  Samuel 
was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  ( 7  Samuel  3 : 
19,20.) 

While  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  heard  the  call  "Sam- 
uel," in  the  middle  of  the  night.  "Samuel,"  and  he  ran 
to  tell  Eli  and  said:  "Here  am  I;  for  thou  calledst  me. 
And  he  said,  I  called  not;  lie  down  again."  And  the 
call  came  again,  "Samuel."  And  he  went  to  Eli  and 
said:  "Here  am  I;  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  he  an- 
swered, I  called  not,  my  son  .  .  .  Go,  lie  down:  and  it 
shall  be,  if  he  call  thee,  that  thou  shalt  say.  Speak, 
Lord;  for  thy  servant  heareth."  (I  Samuel  3:5-9.)  The 
Lord  was  talking  to  Samuel.    Samuel  understood. 

Joseph  Smith  was  fourteen  when  he  received  his 
glorious  vision  at  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration. 
The  Lord  was  twelve  when  he  was  in  the  temple  with 
the  great  and  learned. 

Our  children  must  be  converted  to  the  Gospel  as 
every  person  has  to  be  converted.  When  they  reach 
eight  years  of  age,  they  have  borne  their  testimonies 
many  times.  They  begin  in  a  very  child-like  manner, 
just  thanking  the  Lord  for  their  fathers  and  their 
mothers. 

I  have  a  little  nine-year-old  grandson  back  in  Ken- 
tucky who  bears  his  testimony.  He  gets  bigger  and 
stronger  every  month,  and  every  month  he  bears  his 
testimony.  There  are  only  26  in  the  branch,  and  he 
has  many  opportunities.   We  learn  by  doing.   Nobody 


can  swim  until  he  is  in  the  water.  When  children  pay 
their  tithing,  they  actually  walk  with  their  parents  into 
the  bishop's  office  and  pay  their  nickel  or  dime  or 
quarter.  When  they  go  to  sacrament  meeting  every 
week,  it  is  not  a  matter  of:  "Well,  shall  we  go?"  They 
have  learned  long  ago  that  their  families  always  go  to 
sacrament  meeting,   children  and  all. 

You  who  are  here  represent  people  in  Sunday 
Schools  the  world  over.  You  can  determine  how  much 
children  will  learn  in  the  first  eight  years  —  and  then 
in  the  next  eight  years  of  their  lives.  Tremendous! 
When  two  periods  of  eight  years  have  passed,  they 
are  in  high  school  —  well  along.  And  when  the  third 
period  is  passed,  they  have  their  advanced  educational 
degrees.  They  are  independent,  they  have  their  fami- 
lies started,  and  they  are  the  leaders  in  the  world.  And 
yet,  the  first  eight  years  is  yours  to  do  with  as  you 
would. 

You  are  doing  a  great  service.  You  are  very  suc- 
cessful. But  we  never  seem  to  reach  perfection  in  this 
Church.  And  so,  I  pray  the  Lord  that  He  will  bless 
you  that  you  may  have  the  power,  the  vision,  the  con- 
version, the  strength  of  voice  and  the  limitless  energy 
to  go  forward  and  bring  the  little  children  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  so  that  when  they  are  old  they 
will  not  depart  therefrom. 

May  I  close  with  this  verse  I  have  quoted  many 
times.   It  is  a  favorite  of  mine: 

I  took  a  piece   of  plastic  clay 
And  idly  fashioned  it  one  day, 
And  as  my  fingers  pressed  it  still, 
It  moved  and  yielded  to  my  will. 

I  came  again  when  days  were  past 
The  bits  of  clay  were  hard  at  last. 
The  form  I  gave  it,  still  it  bore, 
And  I  could  change  it  never  more. 

I  took  a  piece  of  living  clay, 
And  formed  it  gently  day  by  day. 
And  molded  it  with  power  and  art, 
A  young  child's  soft  and  yielding  heart. 

I  came  again  when  days  were  gone; 
He  was  a  man  I  looked  upon. 
And  he  that  early  impress  bore. 
And  I  could  change  him  never  more. 

Let  us  mold  them,  so  that  when  they  are  eight 
they  will  continue  on  the  righteous  course.  I  pray  this 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 
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Your  Blood  Does  Tell 

Some  Anthropological    Applications 
of  the  Blood  Groups* 

By  G.  Alhin  Matsonf 


AT  the  turn  of  the  century  when  Karl  Landsteiner^ 
_c\.  and  his  students,  Decastello  and  SturH-  discovered 
the  four  basic  human  blood  groups  (O,  A,  B  and  AB), 
Landsteiner  predicted  that  as  future  hereditary  char- 
acters are  found  in  human  blood,  they  may  come  to  be 
as  distinctive  and  individualistic  as  people.  A  half 
century  later  this  prediction  is  all  but  fulfilled.  By 
using  available  reagents  nine  blood  group  systems  with 
numerous  sub-divisions  are  defined  in  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  different  blood  profiles  may  be  differ- 
entiated. These  blood  group  characters  are  genetically 
determined  at  conception  and  remain  fixed  for  life 
and  their  distribution  varies  among  different  races  and 
peoples. 

Of  Interest  to  Anthropologists 

The  distribution  of  blood  groups  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  have  come  to  be  of  great  interest  to  anthro- 
pologists  and  ethnologists  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  blood  groups  are  nqt  influenced  by  the  environ- 
ment but  are  determined  by  genes  according  to 
known  laws  of  inheritance. 

2.  The  distribution  of  the  hereditary  blood  factors 
varies  in  different  races  and  peoples. 

3.  The  hereditary  blood  group  factors  are  objectively 
determined  by  means  of  simple  serological  tests. 

4.  Conscious  selection  due  to  morphological  characters 
is  not  a  factor  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood 
groups. 

5.  The  mutation  rate  among  the  blood  groups  appears 
to  be  low  (perhaps  less  often  than  1  in  50,000  gen- 
erations). 


*For  Course  19,  lesson  of  September  27,  "The  Book  of  Mormon  Au- 
thenticity," and  for  lesson  of  October  4,  "The  Book  of  Mormon— Modern 
Discoveries";   and   of   particular  interest   to   Courses    15   and   9. 

"Excerpt  from  The  University  Archaeological  Society  Newsletter, 
46.21,  Dec.  17,  1957,  published  at  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 

fDr.  G.  Albin  Matson  is  an  internationally  recognized  hematologist 
who  has  completed  considerable  research  in  blood  genetics  and  classifica- 
tion of  North  American  Indians.  He  is  director  of  The  Minneapolis 
War  Memorial  Blood  Bank  and  is  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota School  of  Medicine.  In  addition,  he  is  first  counselor  in  North 
Central  States   Mission  presidency. 

iLandsteiner,  K.,  Zbl.  Bakteriol,  Vol.  27,   1900,  page  357. 

^Decastello,  A.,  and  Sturli,  A.,  Munch.  Med  Wschr.,  Vol.  49,  1902, 
page  1090. 


6.    The  accumulated  data  on  the  racial  distribution  of 
the  blood  group  antigens  are  considerable. 

Most  Indians  are  Group  O 

Perhaps  no  ethnic  group  has  received  more  study 
from  the  standpoint  of  distribution  of  the  blood  groups 
than  have  the  Indians  of  North  and  Central  America. 
To  a  lesser  extent  this  also  holds  true  for  studies  of 
Eskimos  and  the  Indians  of  South  America.  This  in- 
terest was  accelerated  largely  by  the  early  and  re- 
peatedly confirmed  observations  that  American  Indians 
belong  predominantly  to  group  O,  whereas  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  ABO  blood  groups  among  whites  in 
the  United  States  is  about  40  per  cent  O,  42  per  cent  A, 
14  per  cent  B  and  4  per  cent  AB. 

So  high  was  this  incidence  of  O  among  various 
Indian  tribes  (6  per  cent  Landsteiner  and  Levine'^  to 
99  per  cent  Rife*)  that  workers  were  agreed  that  the 
American  Indians  were  at  one  time  a  pure  group  O 
people  and  that  whenever  A  or  B  appeared  in  the 
supposedly  full-blooded  Indians,  it  indicated  racial 
crossing. 

Blackfeet  are  Group  A 

Later  observations  among  the  Blackfeet  and  Blood 
Indians  of  Montana  and  Alberta,  however,  made  no 
longer  tenable  these  earlier  conclusions,  for  it  was 
found  that  among  these  Indians  the  A  group  is  as  pre- 
dominant as  the  O  group  among  other  Indians  (ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent).'"'  These  observations  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Blackfeet  and  related  tribes 
represent  a  separate  migration  into  this  hemisphere  of  a 
people  that  were  at  one  time  entirely  group  A.  This  con- 
clusion was  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when 
rigid  genealogical  inquiry  was  made,  rather  than  taking 
at  face  value  the  Indian  agency  records  as  to  the  degree 
of  blood  purity,  it  was  found  that  not  a  single  person 
who  was  known  to  be  full-blooded  Blackfeet  belonged 
to  any  other  group  except  A."   When  a  study  was  done 


^Landsteiner,  K.  and  Levine,  P.,  J.  Immunol.,  Vol.  16,  1929,  page  123. 
^Rife,  D.  W.,  /  Immunol.,  Vol.  22,  1932,  page  207. 
■"'Matson,    G.    A.,    and   Schrader,    H.   F.,    /.    Immunol,   Vol.    25,    1933, 
page  155. 

"Matson,  G.  A.,  Am.  J.  Phys.  Anthrop.,  Vol.  24,  1938,  page  81. 
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".  .  .  The  composition  of  the  American  Indians  as  to  blood  groups  and 
types  differs  significantly  from  that  of  the  populations  of  northeastern 
Asia,  the  supposed  source  of  the  Indians  according  to  the  Bering  Strait 
theory,  thereby  raising  the  presumption  that  their  ancestors  came  'by 
sea  from  some  non-Mongoloid  part  of  the  Old  World.' "^"^ 

-G.  Alhin  Matson,  Ph.D. 


of  the  distribution  of  the  blood  groups  among  Indians 
on  reservations  surrounding  the  Blackfeet  (Flathead, 
Stony,  Sarcee,  Canadian  Cree/  Sioux®  and  Ute^),  it  was 
found  that  these  tribes  were  similar  to  the  larger  body 
of  Indians,  predominantly  group  O  (97  per  cent  among 
the  Ute). 

There  are  two  common  subgroups  of  A  called  Ai 
and  A2.  A  study  in  1936  revealed  all  supposedly  full- 
blooded  group  A  Blackfeet  belong  to  subgroup  Ai^° 
whereas  about  84  per  cent  of  the  A  in  whites  and  55 
per  cent  in  Negroes^^  is  Ai. 

Only  a  few  other  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
a  similar  high  frequency  of  group  A  occurs.  These  are 
Eskimos,^^  Lapps  from  Sweden^^  and  natives  of  Au- 
stralia,^* among  whom  approximately  60-71  per  cent 
group  A  is  recorded.  Here  again,  the  A  was  found  to 
be  100  per  cent  Ai.^*  Similar  absence  of  A2  has  been 
observed  among  Chinese,^^'^^  Indonesians^^  and  Japa- 
nese.^^  Studies  of  the  blood  groups  of  certain  Pacific 
Island  peoples,  (Philippines,^"  Papauans^*^  and  Fiji- 
ians^^)  show  that  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  A's 
were  Ai. 

Group  A  in  Polynesians 

In  native  Hawaiians,^^  for  whom  the  distribution  of 
the  four  blood  groups  resembles  that  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indians  (60.8  per  cent  group  A),  there  is  a  100  per  cent 
incidence  of  Ai. 


■^Matson,  G.  A.,  Am.  J.  Phys.  Anthrop.,  Vol.  27,  1940,  page  263. 

sMatson,  G.   A.,  Am.  }.  Phys.  Anthrop.,   Vol.   28,   1941,  page  313. 

"Matson,  G.  A.  and  Schrader,  H.  F.,  Proc.  Utah  Academy  Sci.  Arts, 
Vol.  18,  1941,  page  101. 

^oMatson,  G.  A.,  Levine,  P,  and  Schrader,  H.  F.,  Proc.  Exper.  Biol., 
Vol.  35,  1936,  page  46. 

liLandsteiner,  K.  and  Levine,  P.,  7.  Immunol,  Vol.  18,  1930,  page  87. 

i^Heinbecker,  P.,  and  Pauli,  R.  H.,  /.  Immunol,  Vol.  15,  1928,  page 
407. 

MSchott,  Hygiea,  Vol.  88,  1926,  page  480  (Swedish)  cited  by  Hirsch- 
feld,  Konstitutions  serologie  und  Blutgruppenforschung,  Berlin,  1928,  page 
37. 

"Clelland,  J.  B.,  /.  Trap.  Med.  Hyg.,  Vol.  35,  1932,  page  369. 

i^'Levine,  P.  and  Wong,  Helena,  Am  }.  Obst.  Gynecol,  Vol.  45,  1943, 
page  832. 

i«Wiener,  A.  S.,  Sonn,  E.  B.,  Chien,  L.  Yi,  Am.  J.  Phys.  Anthrop., 
Vol.  2  N.S.,  1944,  page  267. 

^Simmons,  R.  T.,  Graydon,  J.  J.,  Ouwehand,  C.,  Med.  J.  Austral, 
Feb.  3,  1945,  page  108. 

JSWaller,  R.  K.  and  Levine,  P.,  Science,  Vol.  100,  1944,  page  453. 

li'Simmons,  R.  T.  and  Graydon,  J.  J.,  Med.  ].  Austral,  Sept.  15,  1945, 
page  325. 

aoGraydon,  J.  J.  and  Simmons,  R.  T.,  Med.  J.  Austral,  July  21,  1945, 
page  77. 

2iSimmons,  R.  T.,  Graydon,  J.  J.  and  Barnes,  G.,  Med.  J.  Austral, 
May  26,  1945,  page  529. 

22Nigg,  €.,  7.  Immunol,  Vol.  19,  1930,  page  93.      , 


Until  recently  the  probable  paths  of  migration  for 
ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  was  considered  by  anthro- 
pologists to  be  from  the  west  —  Melenesia  and  Micro- 
nesia. This  theory  has  been  questioned,  however,  since 
1949  when  Heyerdahl  successfully  accomplished  his 
"Kon-Tiki"  raft  expedition  from  Peru  to  Polynesia.  He 
thus  proved  that  inhabitants  from  the  Americas  could 
have  been  carried  in  small  ocean  craft  by  ocean  cur- 
rents and  prevailing  winds  from  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  to  the  Polynesian  Islands  of  the  Pacific. ^^ 
The  serological  evidence  presented  in  blood  group 
studies^'  '''  ^°'  ^^'  ^*  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
a  Polynesian- Amerind  relationship. 

In  white  populations,  as  many  as  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  A  or  AB  groups  belong  to  A^.,-'  and  the 
incidence  of  As  in  Negroes  is  the  highest  reported  so 
far  in  any  race. 
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Absence  of  Group  B  in  Indians 

The  absence  of  group  B  among  American  Indians 
is  well  known.  However,  the  incidence  of  group  B  and 
the  frequency  of  its  gene  is  high  in  the  peoples  of 
China^^  and  Japan.^^  Group  B  does  not  appear  among 
supposedly  full-blooded  American  Indians  as  might  be 
expected  if,  indeed,  their  ancestors  were  blood  relatives 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  mongoloid  Asia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Candella^^  presents  serological  and  histo- 
logical data  which  indicates  that  the  B  gene  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  through  the  agency  of  Mongolian 
invasion  occurring  between  the  5th  and  15th  centuries. 
He  believes  the  B  gene  was  derived  from  the  Central 
Asiatic  Mongols,  best  represented  at  the  time  by  Bury- 
ats  and  Kalmucks. 

The  unusually  high  incidence  of  the  M  factor  in 
American  Indians   as   compared  to  whites   and  other 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 


^Heyerdahl,  T.,  Kon  Tiki,  Across  the  Pacific  by  Raft,  1950  edition; 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

^'Graydon,  J.  J.,  Mankind,  Vol.  4,  1952,  page  329. 

-■'^Landsteiner,  K.  and  Levine,  P.,  Genetica,  Vol.  18,  1936,  page  47, 
cited  in  table  by  Gates. 

-"Kobayasi,  K,,  J,  Anthrop.  Soc.     Nippon,  Vol.  56,   1941,  page  352. 

-Turuhata,  T.,  Kanazawa  University,  1933. 

aaCandella,  P.  B.,  Am.  J.  Phys.  Anthrop.,  Vol.  21,  1936,  page  429; 
Ibid.,  Vol.  23,  1937,  page  71;  Ibid.,  Vol.  23,  1939,  page  361;  Ibid., 
Vol.  25,  1939,  page  187;  Ibid.,  Vol.  27,  1940,  page  365;  Am.  Antiquity, 
No.  1,  1939,  page  5. 
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races,  likewise  has  been  a  noteworthy  observation. 
The  incidence  of  the  Rh  positive  types  among  the 
American  Indians  and  Eskimos  has  been  uniformly 
observed  to  be  extremely  high  and  agrees  with  similar 
high  incidence  of  the  Rh  factor  among  other  non- 
European  peoples;  e.g.,  Chinese,  Indonesians,  Aborigi- 
nes of  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  A  compre- 
hensive review  of  this  subject  is  given  by  Boyd^''  and 
more  recently  by  Mourant.^" 

Recently  a  "new"  blood  group  named  Diego  (Di"") 
has  been  found  to  be  common  in  South  American  In- 
dians, notably  in  Caribe  Indians  of  Venezuela  (36  per 
cent).^^  This  factor  is  present  in  Chinese  (about  2.5 
per  cent)  and  Japanese^^'  ^^  (about  8-12  per  cent),  in 
Chippewa  Indians^^  (11  per  cent)  and  Koreans^*  (6  per 
cent).  This  factor  appears  to  be  absent  in  Caucasians,^^ 
Negroes,^*^  Eskimos, ^''^  Polynesians^®  and  in  the  Pacific 
Island  peoples.^®  A  study  is  presently  in  progress  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Di""  is  present  among 
the  supposedly  full-blooded  group  Ai  Blackfeet,  since 
it  is  not  present  among  Polynesians  who  are  also  Ai. 

Blood  Groups  in  Negroes 

Of  great  interest  is  the  fact  that  recently  some 
hereditary  blood  factors  have  been  found  that  appear 
to  be  peculiar  to  Negroes.  This  is  extremely  important 
because  if  a  single  sample  of  blood  can  be  shown  to 
possess  these  antigenic  factors  it  can  practically  identify 
the  specimen  as  coming  from  a  Negro. 

The  blood  group  known  as  V,^^  for  example,  has  a 
frequency  in  American  Negroes  of  about  27  per  cent 
and  in  West  Africans  of  about  40  per  cent,  but  only 
about  0.5  per  cent  in  whites  in  England.  In  New  York, 
444  blood  samples  from  whites  were  tested  with  anti-V 
reagent  and  two  were  V  positive.  It  was  then  found 
that  both  samples  were  from  Puerto  Ricans,  though 
there  were  only  five  Puerto  Rican  samples  in  the  444. 

The  Duffy  system  is  another  hereditary  blood  group 
system  that  may  be  used  to  differentiate  Negro  blood.*° 
The  antigenic  factors  in  this  system  are  labeled  Fy^ 
and  Fy''.  Either  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these 
factors  are  present  in  the  blood  of  Caucasians.  Only 
Negroes  lack  both  Fy^  and  Fy''  and  this  obtains  in  68 
per  cent  of  New  York  Negroes  and  in  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  West  Africans.  This  group  is  tentatively  called 
Fy. 


2"Boyd,  W.  C,  Genetics  and  the  Races  of  Man,  1950  edition,  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.,  Boston. 

^Mourant,  A.  E.,  The  Distribution  of  the  Human  Blood  Groups,  1954 
edition,  Blackwell  Scientific  Publications,  Oxford. 

■"•^Layrisse,  M.,  Arends,  T.  and  Dominguez  Sisco,  R.,  Acta  Medica 
Venezolana,  Vol.  3,  1955,  page  132. 

^^Layrisse,  M.,  and  Arends,  T.,  Nature,  Vol.  177,  1956,  London,  page 
1083. 

*'Lewis,  M.,  Ayukawa,  H.,  Chown,  B.,  and  Levine,  P.,  Nature,  Vol. 
177,   1956,  London,  page   1084. 

**Won,  C.  D.,  Skin,  H.  S.,  Kim,  S.  W.,  Swanson,  J.  and  Matson, 
G.  A.  (unpublished  data). 

*L.evine,  P.,  Robinson,  E.,  Layrisse,  M.,  Arends,  T.,  and  Dominguez, 
Sisco,  R.,  Nature,  Vol.  177,  1956,  London,  page  40. 

s^Layrisse,  M.,  Nature,   Vol.    179,   1957,  London,  page  478. 

!"Lewis,  M.,  Chown,  B.,  and  Kaita,  H.,  Nature,  Vol.  178,  1956, 
London,  page  1125. 

!»Simmons,  R.  T.,  Nature,  Vol.  179,  1957,  page  97. 

■'"'De  Natale,  A.,  Cahan,  A.,  Jack,  J.  A.,  Race,  R.  R.,  and  Sanger,  R., 
/.  Am.  Med  Assn.,  Vol.  159,  1955,  page  247. 

«iSanger,  R.,  Race,  R.  R.  and  Jack  J.,  Brit.  J.  Haemat.,  Vol.  1,  1955, 
page  370. 


Very  recently  there  was  disclosed  in  the  serum  of 
a  white  male  patient  previously  transfused  with  Negro 
blood  still  another  antibody  which  reacts  to  a  blood 
group  present  in  Negroes  only.  This  blood  group  is 
called  Sutter  (Js^).*^  The  antibody  reagent  failed  to 
react  with  any  specimen  of  blood  from  500  white 
donors,  but  it  did  react  strongly  with  20  per  cent  of 
random  American  Negro  specimens. 

The  blood  group  antigen  V  and  the  blood  group 
Fy(a-b-)  are  very  powerful  in  distinguishing  the  blood 
of  a  Negro  from  that  of  a  white.  In  New  York,  27  per 
cent  of  Negro  samples  disclosed  their  origin  by  being 
V  positive,  68  per  cent  of  the  remaining  73  per  cent 
of  the  samples  disclosed  their  origin  as  being  Fy(a-b-). 
So  a  total  of  about  77  per  cent  of  blood  samples  from 
American  Negroes  will  unmistakably  label  themselves 
as  such  by  these  two  blood  groups  alone.  In  West 
Africa  over  90  per  cent  samples  would  so  label  them- 
selves. Twenty  per  cent  of  the  remaining  23  per  cent 
can  be  segregated  as  being  Negro  blood  by  using  anti- 
Js*^  reagent.  If,  therefore,  one  had  available  antisera 
anti-V,  anti-Fy*",  anti-Fy'^and  anti-Js^,  and  were  testing 
blood  from  a  New  York  Negro,  one  would  have  about 
an  81  per  cent  chance  of  proving  it  to  be  Negro  blood. 

Less  Frequent  Blood  Groups 

The  less  frequent  blood  groups.  Hunter  (Hu-j-); 
Henshaw,  (He-f-);  and  S-s-,  U-  (S"S")  would  also  be 
diagnostic  of  Negro  blood.  If  more  blood  factors  are 
found  peculiar  to  Negroes,  it  may  be  possible  with  even 
greater  accuracy  to  differentiate  and  label  the  blood 
as  coming  from  a  pure  Negro  or  a  Mulatto.  The  most 
likely  places  where  such  distinguishing  blood  antibodies 
may  be  looked  for  would  be  in  patients  in  hospitals 
where  blood  from  Negro  donors  is  transfused  indis- 
criminately into  white  patients.  White  patients  may 
thus  be  sensitized  and  produce  antibodies  against  anti- 
genic factors  peculiar  to  Negro  blood  but  absent  in 
Caucasian  blood.  Suitable  blood  serum  obtained  from 
patients  so  sensitized  may  be  processed  into  antibody 
reagent,  which  may  be  used  for  testing  blood  for  the 
presence  of  the  particular  factor  in  bloods  of  other 
persons. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  blood  grouping  tests 
have  found  a  place  of  value  along  with  other  anthro- 
pological criteria  for  studying  the  blood  relationships 
of  ancient  and  modern  peoples.  Limitations,  of  course, 
are  to  be  expected,  but  this  is  true  of  any  single 
anthropological  criterion.  The  blood  groups  discovered 
have  many  far-reaching  and  important  applications, 
not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is  their  use  in  anthro- 
pology, and  it  is  fair  to  predict  that  as  more  hereditary 
factors  are  found,  the  blood  groups  will  be  even  more 
useful  to  anthropologists  and  ethnologists  in  studying 
the  origins  and  relationships  of  peoples  of  the  earth. 


^iGiblett,    E.,    11th   Annual   Meeting— Am.   Assn.   Blood   Banks,   Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  November  20-22,  1958. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


LETS 
PLAY 
FAIR 


By  Thea  Heinemann 

and  Dorothy  Ferguson 


The  hoys  chose  sticks,  and  each 
had  a  good  turn  at  the  swing. 


ALL  the  little  boys  and  girls  who 
lived  near  Jack  liked  to  play  in 
his  yard.  One  day  Jack's  yard  was 
a  busy  place.  Boys  and  girls  were 
playing  on  the  seesaw  and  in  the 
sandpile.  But  there  was  some  trouble 
at  the  swing.  Four  boys  all  wanted 
to  swing  first. 

"I  am  first/'  said  Alfred.  "I  was 
here  first." 

"No,"  said  Jimmy.  "I  was  here 
first!" 

"I  want  to  be  first,"  said  Donny, 
the  smallest  boy. 

Jack  was  the  fourth  boy.  He 
waited  to  hear  the  others,  then  he 


"For  Course  5,  lesson  of  September  20,  "Great 
Men  Are  Peacemakers." 


JULY     1959 


said,  "I  want  to  swing  too;  but  let's 
play  fair." 

"I  guess  you  want  to  be  first  be- 
cause it's  your  swing,"  said  Alfred. 

"No,"  said  Jack,  "I'll  take  the  last 
turn.  You  are  my  company  and  I 
want  you  to  be  first.  Let's  play  a 
game  to  tell  which  of  you  three 
will  be  first,  second  and  third." 

"How?"  asked  Jimmy. 

"I'll  take  some  sticks  and  break 
them  in  three  lengths,"  said  Jack. 
"The  boy  who  gets  the  shortest  stick 
will  be  first.  The  boy  with  the 
middle-sized  stick  will  be  second. 
The  one  with  the  longest  stick  will 
be  third,  and  I'll  be  last." 

The  boys  chose  sticks  and  each 
had  a  good  turn  at  the  swing. 


At  last  all  the  children  went  home 
except  Jack's  best  friend,  Joe. 

Joe  said,  "I  watched  today.  You 
always  waited  until  everyone  else 
had  a  turn  before  you  took  yours. 
It's  your  play  yard.  You  could  have 
been  first." 

"I  love  my  neighbors,"  said  Jack. 
"I  must  treat  them  as  I  would  like 
them  to  treat  me  if  I  were  at  their 
house." 

"Do  you  think  that's  fun?"  asked 
Joe. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Jack.  "I  feel 
much  happier  when  I  think  of  my 
friends  first."^ 


^Originally  published  under  the  title  "Love  Thy 
Neighbor"  in  365  Bedtime  Stories  by  Thea  Heine- 
mann and  Dorothy  Ferguson;  copyright  1942  by 
Whitman  Publishing  Company.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Whitman  Publishing   Company. 
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THE  INNOCENT  ALLIES 


## 


SOME  time  ago  I  received  from 
Mother  a  large  color  reproduc- 
tion of  an  oil  painting  by  Charles 
M.  Russell.  Mother  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  Russell's  country  in  western 
Montana. 

Son  of  a  prominent  manufacturer, 
Charlie  Russell  was  born  in  St. 
Louis  in  1864,  when  the  Civil  War 
was  in  full  flame.  Charlie  had  little 
taste  for  school.  To  cure  his  wan- 
derlust once  and  for  all,  his  father 
sent  him  West.  In  Montana's  raw, 
roaring  cow  country,  Charlie  found 
the  life  he  loved.  Years  later,  Charlie 
Russell,  the  leathery  cowhand, 
emerged  as  one  of  America's  great 
artists.  No  one  has  ever  portrayed 
rope-swinging  cowboys  and  their 
spirited  horses  and  cattle  like  Charles 
M.  Russell.  And  he  could  tell  stories 
of  the  frontier  West  almost  as  well 
as  he  could  paint  or  draw  or  sculp- 
ture them. 

This  Russell  gift  picture  I  am  ad- 
miring in  my  study  tonight  portrays 
three  horses  in  the  foreground.  They 
include  a  roan  with  a  large  "Y" 
brand,  a  white  and  a  black.  They 
are  on  a  high,  rock-fronted  ridge 
overlooking  a  mountain  road.  The 
horses  carry  saddles  with  lariats.  The 
animals  are  bridled  and  appear  ready 
for  a  quick  getaway.  A  full  moon 
hangs  low  over  the  pine-tipped  hills. 
Below  the  ridge  is  action:  three 
bandits  are  holding  up  a  stagecoach. 
Two  are  "covering"  the  driver  and 
passengers,  who  stand  beside  the 
stagecoach  with  arms  raised  high. 
A  third  bandit  is  searching  the  pas- 
sengers. 

The  picture's  eloquent  caption  re- 
fers to  the  three  horses:  "The  Inno- 
cent Allies." 

The  picture  was  intended  as  a 
memento  of  a  memorable  trip  into 


the  Northwest.  But  to  me  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  has  brought 
tumbling  across  my  memory  some  of 
"The  Innocent  Allies"  whom  I  have 
judged  wrongly  through  the  years. 
When  I  was  a  boy  there  were  two 
brothers  who  I  thought  J^uUied  me 
in  a  field  one  day.  I  turned  cool 
toward  their  entire  family.  Then 
there  was  a  man  who  I  felt  treated 
me  unfairly.  And  so  I  had  "feelings" 
toward  his   wife,  his  children  and 


CHARLES  M.   RUSSELL 
He  drew  lessons  from  the  cowboys. 

even  his  close  friends  and  pet  dog. 
As  a  tourist,  I  thought,  I  was  cheated 
by  two  men  once.  I  never  felt  the 
same  afterward  toward  their  entire 
city. 

We  so  often  pass  mass  judgments 
for  the  deeds  of  a  few.  We  falsely 
accuse  "The  Innocent  Allies."  We 
become  embittered  against  an  entire 
profession  because  of  an  isolated 
act.  We  judge  a  nation  or  a  race 
by  the  ways  of  one. 

Carl  Sandburg^  tells  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,    The  morning  he  died,  a 

^Sandburg,  Carl,  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  War 
Years,  Vol.  IV,  1939  edition;  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  pages  300,  301. 


servant  brought  the  news  to  the  bed 
of  Edwin  Booth,  the  famous  Shake- 
spearian actor.  The  servant  told  him 
that  his  brother,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
had  shot  the  President.  Edwin  Booth 
accepted  the  stunning  report  as  fact 
immediately.  He  knew  his  brother 
was  irresponsible  enough  for  "such 
a  wild  and  foolish  action."  The  next 
day  Edwin  Booth  wrote  a  friend: 
"Abraham  Lincoln  was  my  president 
for,  in  pure  admiration  of  his  noble 
career  and  Christian  principles,  I 
did  what  I  had  never  done  before— 
I  voted  and  for  HIM!" 

That  same  morning  of  Lincoln's 
death,  actor  John  McCuUough  burst 
into  the  room  of  his  co-star  with 
the  news  of  the  assassination.  "But 
I  don't  believe  it,"  said  McCullough. 
To  which  his  fellow  actor  said:  "I 
do.    All  the Booths  are  crazy." 

He  mass  accused  "The  Innocent 
Allies." 

Remember  the  calling  of  Nathan- 
ael  to  be  one  of  Jesus'  apostles? 
Nathanael  lived  in  Cana  in  Galilee. 
Phillip  came  to  him  with  the  word: 
"We  have  found  him,  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets, 
did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son 
of  Joseph." 

Nathanael  replied:  "Can  there 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth?"2 

Apparently  in  Nathanael's  Cana, 
at  least,  people  mass  judged  Naza- 
reth, nestling  in  the  hills  only  seven 
miles  away. 

The  world  perhaps  will  always  be 
full  of  "Innocent  Allies."  But  there 
can  and  should  be  fewer  "innocent 
enemies."  This  can  be  if  more  of 
us  will  live  the  message  that 
Charlie  Russell's  painting  of  the 
three  waiting  horses  seems  to  keep 
saying,  again  and  again  and  again, 
—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 

^See  John  1:44-46. 


